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PREFACE 


Vocational  education  has  been  accepted  as  a major 
field  in  the  educational  systems,  hut  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  the  fields  involved  are  still  a controversial 
issue  among  educators*  With  the  aid  of  State  and  Federal 
funds,  certain  fields  have  been  extensively  developed  in 
local  public  school  systems. 

This  paper  endeavors  to  explain  the  background,  laws, 
policies,  organization  and  administration  of  Federal  aided. 
State  aided,  all  day,  boys  industrial  vocational  schools 
in  Massachusetts.  They  are  cooperative  schools  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments,  training  in  specialized  fields 
under  lav/s  and  policies  of  all  three  bodies. 

In  the  chapters  of  this  paper  are  included;  history  of 
the  vocational  movement;  a condensed  version  of  the  Federal 
vocational  or  parent  laws,  policies,  administration  and  or- 
ganization; a chapter  on  Massachusetts  vocational  educa- 
tional law,  policies,  organization  and  administration;  and 
a chapter  endeavoring  to  show  how  the  various  laws  and  pol- 
icies are  coordinated  into  the  operation  of  approved  all 
day • industrial  trade  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


. General  Growth  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 

United  States 

Trends  in  vocational  education,-  During  the  last  half 
of  the  ninteenth  century,  leaders  of  commerce,  industry 
and  agriculture  became  concerned  about  social  and  econo- 
mic conditions.  Pressure  was  exerted  upon  the  education- 
al system  to  change  the  traditional  school  curriculum  and 
offer  some  program  of  vocational  education.  The  signif - 
cant  feature  of  this  movement  was  its  inception  from  out- 
side the  educational  field. 

The  country  was  developing  rapidly  in  commerce,  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Leaders  began  to  insist  that  young 
people  be  trained  for  the  nonprofessional  vocations,  such 
aa  skilled  trades,  clerical  and  agriculture. 

Two  distinct  trends  developed  with  different  psycholog 
ical  theories.  The  first  was  practical  arts  or  industrial 
arts,  the  other  known  as  vocational  education. 

Industrial  arts  came  first  and  received  impetus  when 
the  products  of  foreign  craftsmen  were  compared  with  our 
own  at  some  of  the  international  exhabits,  such  as  at 
Philadelphia.  Many  educators  recognized  the  problem. 
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The  chief  aims  in  education  of  the  industrial  arts 
type  were  to  develop  general  skills  in  doing  a variety  of 
I things  with  the  hands,  and  to  inculcate  an  understanding 

of  fundamental  processes  in  agriculture,  homemaking,  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  was  expected  that  the  training  in 
these  skills  would  transfer  over  into  the  practical  situa- 
tion of  an  actual  job  when  the  appropriate  occasion  arose 
in  the  life  of  an  individual.  The  aims  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation are  based  upon  the  psychological  theory  that  learn- 
ing must  occur  in  specific  or  life  situations.  It  does  not 
exclude  the  proven  theory  that  there  is  some  transfer  of 
learning. 

From  its  very  beginning  the  Federal  Government  has 
manifested  an  interest  in  education.  The  general  welfare 
clause  i/of  the  Constitution  has  consistently  been  found 
broad  enough  to  warrent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Federal  interest  in  vocational  prepa- 
ration first  took  specific  form  in  the  Morill  Act  of  1862 
by  which  large  blocks  of  public  land  were  allocated  to  the 
various  states  for  the  support  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts. 

Thirty  thousand  acres  were  allotted  to  every  state 
for  each  of  its  representatives  and  senators  in  the 
IT  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  1, Section  8 
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United  States  Congress.  Annual  financial  support  in  appro- 
priations of  money  have  continued  ever  since.  Thus  our 
State  controlled  colleges  and  universities  were  founded, 

‘and  are  today  Federal  aided. 

Vocational  education  in  secondary  schools.-  The  move- 
ment for  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  at  the  second- 
ary school  level  did  not  develop  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Previously  there  had  been  some  interest 
in  a number  of  States  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
and  trade  schools,  but  relatively  little  progress  had  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  private  or  local  public  support.  Dur- 
ing the  years  between  1900  and  1910  a number  of  organizat- 
ions, notably  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  certain  agricultural 
organizations,  and  the  National  Education  Association,  be- 
gan to  advocate  extended  facilities  for  vocational  educat- 
ion in  the  public  schools.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  always  a,  strong  friend  of  public  education,  urged 
that  vocational  training  be  provided  under  public  auspices. 

The  various  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  this 
problem  met  in  1906  and  established  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  In  1911  this 
organization  adopted  and  issued  a statement  of  the  provi- 
sions it  believed  should  be  incorporated  in  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education.  These 
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proposals  were  discussed  vigorously,  and  in  1914  the  Con- 
gress by  resolution  authorized  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mission on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education. 

The  Commission’s  report  attracted  much  attention  and 
had  considerable  influence.  For  various  reasons  there  was 
delay,  but  early  in  1917  Congress  passed  the  Smith-  Hughes 
Act  providing  Federal  funds  for  distribution  to  the 
States  for  vocational  education  in  public  schools  of  less 
than  college  grade.  The  act  was  approved  by  President 
Wilson  on  February  23,  1917. 

Growth  of  Vocational  Education  in  Massachusetts 
Beginning  of  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts. - 
Demands  for  a change  reached  a climax  in  many  States  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  tweentieth  century.  Massachusetts 
was  typical  of  that  trend.  The  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  says;  — / 

"The  beginnings  of  public  recognition  of  the 
problem  lie  much  further  in  the  past.  The  General 
Court  of  1870  enacted  a law  (Chapter  248)  requiring 
the  establishment  of  evening  classes  in  "industrial 
and  mechanical  drawing"  in  towns  of  ten  thousand 
population.  (Fifteen  such  classes  so  established  in 
seven  cities  of  the  State  became  in  1908  State  aided 

ir  'Smith  Hughes  Act-Public  No.347-64th  Congress 
3 703--  Signed  February  23,  3.917 

2 / State  Aided  Vocational  and  Part  Time  Education  in 
Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education  P6 

Division  of  Vocational  Education  1929 
Number  3 
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vocational  classes.)  In  1872,  legislation  was  passed 
(Chapter  86)  permitting  any  town  or  city  to  establish  voca- 
tional classes.  Apparently  no  municipality  in  Massachusetts 
stood  ready  at  that  time  to  embark  independently  on  so  far- 
reaching  an  experiment.  Snringf ield,  inaugurating  its  Even- 
ing school  of  Trade  in  1898,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  and  only  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  permissive 
lav/. 

Evidently  the  time  was  not  ripe,  in  those  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  establishment  of  a general 
.system  of  vocational  education.  Hov/ever,  the  opinion  of 
educators  and  industrialists  v/as  moving  towards  it.  The  lav/ 
of  1894  (Chapter  471),  requiring  manual  training  in  every 
school  system  representing  a population  of  20,000  or  more, 
v/as  the  answer  of  the  school  to  a vaguely  felt  need.  Only 
one  year  later  (Chapter  475,  Acts  of  1895)  the  Legislature 
gave  blanket  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a tex- 
tile school  in  any  city  having  450,000  spindles.  In  Lowell, 
Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford,  such  schools  were  almost  immedi 
ately  established.  These  are  now  conducted  as  State  institu 
tions,  and  consequently,  like  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  (established  in  1863)  and  the  Massachusetts  Nautical 
School  (dating  from  1891),  do  not  form  a part  of  the  present 
State-aided  vocational  school  system. 

The  Douglas  Commission.-  The  Magna  Charta  of  vocation- 
al education  in  Massachusetts  is  the  report,  in  1906,  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  appointed 
by  Governor  William  L.  Douglas  in  the  preceding  year  by  au- 
thorization of  the  General  Court  This  Commission  made  an 

extensive  study  of  both  juvenile  and  adult  employment  in  the 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
prophetically  clear  concept  of  what  trade  education  should 


"The  Commission  found  that  the  advance  in  scientific 

and  mechanical  production  had  far  outstripped  the  ability 

1/  Massachusetts  General  Court 

Acts  of  1905-Chapter  4 

2/  State  -Aided  Vocational  Schools 

Op.  Cit.,  P 7 
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of  industry  to  train  its  workers;  that  apprenticeship  was 
already  a moribund  institution;  and  that  the  haphazzard  and 
uneven  preparation  of  employees  in  skill  and  in  industrial 
intelligence  was  already  a serious  problem." 

The  report  took  a decided  stand  against  the  prevalent 

confusion  between  technical  and  vocational  education.  It 

1/ 

says;  - 

"must  take  the  child  at  fourteen  and  not  v/ait  for  him 
to  graduate;  it  must  give  him  academic  work  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  specific  industry;  and  it  must  not  attempt  to 
give  him  all  of  the  academic  work  that  is  at  ore sent  given 
in  the  regular  high  school,  and  shop  work  besides." 

The  report  recognized  homemaking  as  "that  vocation  in 
which  all  other  vocations  have  their  root, " and  deplored 
the  extent  to  which  this  field  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
educational  scheme.  It  urged  the  necessity  for  evening 
trade  extension  opportunities  for  persons  already  employed; 
and  recommended  part-time  classes  for  the  group  of  workers 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  who  with- 
out training  were  likely  to  remain  in  non-educative  and  non- 
progressive employments. 

The  report  linked  agriculture  with  the  "domestic  and 
mechanic  arts"  in  a three-fold  recommendation  for  schools 
of  strictly  vocational  nature.  It  foresaw  the  need  for 
specialized  training  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  Vifoile 
suggesting  an  adjustment  of  the  public  school  system  to  the 
facts  of  modern  economic  and  industrial  life, the  renort  ur^ed  — ^ 
1/  ~S'tate-~Aided  Vocational  and  Part  Time  Education.  Op  Cit-P7 

2 / " " " " n n ft  n IT  _pg 
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"that  vocational  schools  be,  remitted  to  have  their  birth 
and  growth  in  utter  independence  of  existing  systems,  and 
^entirely  outside  the  influence  of  their  traditions.  It 
"advocated  State  aid  as  a necessary  encouragement  towards 
the  establishment  by  cities  and  towns  of  vocational  schools 
whose  influence  and  value  would  never,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  restrictedly  local. " 

In  the  niche  which  the  "Douglas  Commission"  will  al- 
ways occupy  In  the  history  of  vocational  education,  the 

j 

names  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  should  be  engraved 
Its  chairman  was  Carroll  D.  bright,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  President  of  Clark  College, 
Worcester.  Judge  Warren  A.  Reed  of  Brockton  served  as  vice 
chairman;  and  the  secretary  was  John  Golden  of  Pall  River, 
President  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America.  The 
other  members  were  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew  of  Boston, 
President  of  the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union; 
George  H.  Marton,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education;  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  a Trustee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  John  P. Murphy  of 
Lynn,  General  Organizer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union 
Simeon  B.  Chase  of  Fall  River,  banker  and  textile  manufactu 
er.  These  nine  persons  thus  represented  leadership  in  educa 
tion,  finance,  labor,  law,  agriculture,  business,  social 
service  and  economics.  Their  far  sighted  vision  fixed  the 
basic  principles  which  have  controlled  vocational  educa- 
tion ever  since  their  day. 
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The  Commission  on  industrial  education.-  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Douglas  Commission,  the  com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  was  authorized  by  legislative 

I 1/ 

enactment  —>  and  appointed  for  a three-year  term  by  Governor 

Guild.  This  body  was  given  power  to  continue  the  investi- 

♦ 

gations  begun  by  its  predecessor;  to  stimulate  by  confer- 
ences and  lectures  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  industri- 
al training;  and  to ’initiate  and  establish  vocational  schools 
with  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  local  authorities. 

The  high  ability  represented  by  this  Commission  is 
apparent  from  a recital  of  its  personnel.  Dr.Ps.ul  E. Hamus 
Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard  University,  headed  it  as 
chairman.  A. Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston,  merchant  and  econom- 
ist; Charles  H. Winslow  of  Fitchburg,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  former  member 
of  the  Legislature;  Carlton  D.  Richardson  of  North  Brook- 
field, member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  promi- 
nent official  of  the  Massachusetts  Grange;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Douglas  Com- 
mission, made  up  its  original  membership.  Upon  Mrs.  Kehew* s 
resignation,  owing  to  ill  health,  Milton  P. Higgins  of  Wor- 
cester, President  of  the  Norton  Company  and  other  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  was  appointed  her  successor.  Later  Miss 

| l/'Chapter  505-Acts  of  1906-  General  Court 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
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Emily  G.  Balch,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  at 
Wellesley  College,  was  added  to  the  group.  The  Commission 
employed  as  its  executive  secretary  Charles  H. Morse,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  and  consult- 
ing engineer. 

Consolidation  with  the  Board  of  Education.-  On  July  1, 
1909,  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  taken  over  by  the  re- 
organized Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. Dr.  David 
Sneeden  of  Columbia  University  became  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Charles  A.  Prosser  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
deputy  commissioner  in  charge  of  vocational  education.  Under 
these  men,  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Charles  R. Allen 
as  agent,  the  Massachusetts  system  of  vocational  training 
took  on  rapidly  the  definite  form  and  actuating  principles 
which  it  still  carries. 

Continuation  .Schools.-  Another  seed  sown  by  the  report 
of  the  Douglas  Commission  was  the  suggestion  for  part-time 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls.  In  1913,  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  cities  to  establish  mandatory  continuation 
schools.  Boston  had  already  been  operating  a voluntary  con- 
tinuation school  for  employed  minors  since  1910.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  this  school  opened  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1/  Massachusetts  General  Court,  Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  457 
| 2/  " " " " " 1913,  " 805 
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new  law  as  the  first  permissive  mandatory  continuation 

school  in  Massachusetts.  In  1919  the  Legislature  enacted 

♦ 

the  general  continuation  school  lav/.  This  law  required 
every  city  or  town,  having  200  or  more  employed  minors  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  to  establish 
such  a school.  In  September,  1920,  49  continuation  schools 
opened  their  doors. 

Teachers-Training. - The  insistence,  from  the  inceot- 
ion  of  the  vocational  program,  upon  teachers  trained  in  the 
trades  themselves  rather  than  in  technical  or  normal  insti- 
tutions, had  brought  to  the  fore  the  problem  of  professional 
training  in  teaching.  The  Legislature  of  1914  ^ authorized 
municipalities  to  establish  clashes  for  the  training  of 
vocational  teachers,  and  conferred  similar  authority  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  latter  method  of  organizat- 
ion prevailed.  Teacher-training  classes  were  established 
wherever  and  whenever  the  need  for  them  was  felt;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  training  program  became  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Smith-Hughes  Lav/.-  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  — ' did  for 
the  country  what  the  Douglas  Commission  had  done  for  Massa- 

3 / 

chusetts.  Only  slight  changes  we re  needed  in  the  State  — ' 
if  Massachusetts  General  Court-Acts  of  1913-Chapter  808 
2 / Snith-Hugh.es  Act,  Public  673,74th  Congress-HR  12120,  June  1936 
2 / Massachusetts  General  couiyfc,  Acts  of  1917,  Chapter  215 
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CHAPTER  11 


FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
/ 

Administrative  Organization 

Cooperation  'between  the  Federal  Government  and,  the 
States . - The  vocational  education  acts  provide  for  a plan 
of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  home  economics,  and  com- 
merce. 

Under  these  acts  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pro- 
pose to  undertake  the  organization  and  direction  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  States,  but  does  agree  to  make  from 
year  to  year  substantial  financial  contribution  to  its  sup- 
port. It  undertakes  to  pay  over  to  the  States  annually 
certain  sums  of  money  and  to  cooperate  in  fostering  and  pro- 
moting vocational  education  end  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers.  The  grants  of  Federal  money  are  conditional,  and 
the  acceptance  of  these  grants  imposes  upon  the  States  spe- 
cific obligations  to  expend  the  money  paid  over  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts. 

General  objectives  of  the  vocational  education  acts.- 
Objectives  of  the  acts  are  clearly  defined  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Smith- Hughes  Act,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  vocational  education;  to  provide  for  the  cooper- 
ation with  the  states  in  promotion  of  agriculture,  trades 
and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  states 
in  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers  and  to  appropri- 
ate money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.'1 

The  George-Deen  Act  added  the  fields  of  home 
economics  and  distributive  occupation. 

Acts  authorizing  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  vocational  education.-  Appropriations 
of  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  are  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  following  acts: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  ( Smith- Hughes ) , to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education.  (Approved  February  23,  1917.) 

An  Act  extending  the  benefits  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  rehabilitation  acts  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  (Approved  March  10,  1924). 

An  Act  extending  the  benefits  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  rehabilitation  acts  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Approved  March  3,  1931.) 

An  Act  (George-Deen)  to  provide  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  vocational  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  authorizing  for  the  year  1937-38  and  annually 
thereafter  additional  appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 


y "Smith-Hughes  Act-  Op.Cit.,  Preamble  to 
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tion  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  home  economics 
and  the  distributive  occupations,  and  for  teacher  training 

t 

in  each  of  these  fields.  (Aoproved  June  8,  1956). 

Agencies  of  cooperation;-  The  agencies  of  cooperation 
established  by  the  acts  are  devised  to  secure  effective  coop- 
eration in  promoting  vocational  education. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  created 
in  1917  to  administer  the  Smith-Hughes  Act-which  orovided 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

The  members  of  this  Board  consisted  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  U. S. Commissioner  of  Education,  ex  officio, 
and  three  lay  members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate-  one  repre- 
senting agricultural  interests,  one  representing  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests,  and  one  representing  labor. 

Under  Executive  Order  issued  June  10,  1953,  the  functions 
of  the  Board  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  on  October  10,  1933,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
assigned  the  Board’s  functions  to  the  U. S. Commis sioner  of 
Education.  The  Board  was  made  an  advisory  instead  of  an 
administrative  body  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Board  for  Vo'catlonal  Education.  The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  on  July  1,1939. 
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The  Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
is  the  successor  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  is  made  up  of  the  following  members,  ex-officio: 
Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
ITorman  Schwellenback,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  lay  members  of  the  Board,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  who  serve  without  compensation,  at  present 
(1946)  are; 

Robert  J.  att,  International  Representative,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.,  member  representing 
labor. 

Clarence  Poe,  Editor,  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh 
K.C.,  member  representing  agricultural  interests. 

P au 1 H. Ny s t r om , President,  limited  Price  Variety  Store 
Association,  Hew  York,  H.Y. , member  representing  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests,  chairman. 

The  function  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  is  to  advise  the  U. S. Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion  on  various  phases  of  vocational  education.  The  Board 
meets  on  call  in  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S. Office  of 
Education  to  discuss  with  the  Commissioner  and  members  of 
his  staff,  problems  on  which  the  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  are  desired.  Many  of  the  recommends- 
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tions  of  the  Board  on  specific  phases  of  vocational  educa- 
tion have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted  by  the  Office  as" 
a part  of  its  policy  in  administering  the  vocational  educa- 
tion act. 

The  services  of  the  Board  are  particularly  valuable  in 
that  Board  members  bring  to  the  U. S. Commissioner  of  Education 
and  his  assistants,  the  viewpoints  and  needs  with  respect  to 
vocational  education  of  groups  vitually  concerned  in  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education.  Through  the  council  and  help 
of  members  of  the  Board,  the  U. 3.  Office  of  Education  is  in 
better  position  to  formulate  and  carry  out  policies  which 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  these  groups. 

To  provide  agencies  representing  the  States,  the  organic 
act  requires  that,  as  a condition  of  benefiting  under  the  act, 
a State  board  of  not  less  than  three  members  shall  be  created 
or  designated  by  legislative  act,  each  State  board  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education  in  carrying  out  with- 
in the  State  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  procedure  set  up  contemplates  that  each  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Office  of  Education  a plan  outlining  the  method 
by  which  it  proposes  to  conduct  its  vocational  education  activ- 
ities. These  plans  the  Office  of  Education  must  carefully 
examine,  and  if  it  finds  them  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  act,  itv  is  authorized  to  direct 
that  the  moneys  apportioned  to  the,  various  States  be  paid. 
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In  other  words,  partly  by  the  act  itself,  partly  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  partly  by  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education,  stand- 
ards of  vocational  education  are  established  meeting  the  appro- 
bation of  both  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Methods  of  Federal  administration.-  The  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation conceives  responsibility  under  the  acts  as  being 
that  of  nroviding  services  to  the  States  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  education.  The  several  funds  set  up  under  the  acts 
out  of  which  Federal  money  is  apportioned  to  the  States,  and 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Education  itself  for  research  and  investigation, 
have  indicated  the  need  for  and  necessitated  the  development 
of  four  administrative  services: 

1.  An  agricultural  education  service 

2.  A commercial  education  service 

3.  A home  economics  education  service 

4.  A trade  and  industrial  education  service 

For  each  of  these  services  there  is  a chief,  ho  acts 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  various  Federal  agents.  The  Federal 
agents,  in  general,  act  as  administrative  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  field,  gather  information  re- 
garding methods  adopted  by  the  several  State  Boards  for  the 
administration  of  the  acts,  ‘and  make  reports  on  State  programs 
in  so  far  as  they  involve  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
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the  lav/,  with  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  with  the  approved  plans  for  the  States. 

Legal  Requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
Outline  of  legal  requirements.-  Inasmuch  as  the  re- 
lationship between  the  States  and  the  Office  of  Education 
in  the  administration  of  the  vocational  program  provided 
for  under  Federal  grants,  is  based,  upon  the  provisions  of 

1/ 


the  Smith- Hughes  Act, 


the  following  outline  of  the  legal 


requirements  'imposed  by  this  Act  is  presented 


: £/ 


Upon  the  States.-  The  States  shall 

a.  Accept,  through  the  legislature,  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

b.  Designate  or  create,  through  the  legislature,  a 
State  board  for  vocational  education  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  members  having  necessary 
power  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Education 
in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

c.  Appoint,  through  legislature  authority,  as  custo- 
dian for  appropriations  allotted,  its  State  treas- 
urer who  shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper 
custody  and  disbursements  of  all  money  paid  to  the 
State  from  Federal  Appropriations. 

. d.  Take  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount 

appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  of  agricultural  subjects. 

l/The  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  the  organic  act,  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  which  govern  the  administration  of  the  Geopge- 
Deen  Act,  except  where  specific  modifications  are  incor- 
porated of  the  latter  act. 

2/  Statement  of  Policies  For  The  Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Education-U. S. Off ice  of  Education  1937-Pages  8 to  12 
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d.  This  must  be  done vaf ter  June  30,  1920,  in  order 
to  receive  any  appropriation  for  salaries  of  - 
teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  of  agricul- 
tural subjects. 

e.  Take  advantage  of  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
appropriated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  subjects. 
This  must  be  done  after  June  30,  1920,  in  order 
to  receive  any  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial 
subjects . 

Upon  the  Office  of  Education.-  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion shall: 

a.  Cooperate  with  State  boards  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

b.  Make  or  cause  to  have  made  studies,  investi- 
gations and  reports  with  particular  reference 
to  siding  the  States  in  the  establishment  of 
vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving 
instruction  in  agriculture,  trades  and  indus- 
try, commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,  and 
home  economics. 

c.  Examine  plans  submitted  by  State  boards  and 
approve  such  plans  if  found  to  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
act. 

d.  Annually  ascertain  whether  the  several  States 
are  using,  or  are  prepared  to  use,  the  money 
received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

e.  On  or  before  January  1 of  each  year,  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  each  State 
which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  complied  therewith,  together  with  the 
amount  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

f.  Make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore December  1st  on  the  administration  of 
the  act,  including  therein  the  reports  made 
by  the  State  boards,  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  allotted  to  each  State. 
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Upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. - The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  quarterly  to  the  custodian  for  voca- 
tional education  of  each  State,  upon  certification  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  moneys  to  which  it  is  entitled  _ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Upon  the  Custodian  for  Vocational  Education- State 
Treasurer. - The  custodian  for  vocational  education-State 
Treasurer-  shall  on  the  requisition  of  the  State  board,  pay 
out  moneys  received  as  reimbursements  for  expenditures  al- 
ready incurred  to  such  shhools  as  are  approved  by  said  State 
board  and  are  entitled  to  receive  such  mon  s under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

As  to  the  Expenditure  of  Appropriations.-  Vppropri- 
ations  must- 

a.  Ee  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of 
teacher  training  or  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  of  teachers  of  trade, 
home  economics  and  industrial  subjects,  having 
the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  by  the  State 
board  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. * 

• 

b.  Be  met  by  equal  appropriation  from  State  or 
local  community,  or  both.  For  each  dollar  of 
Federal  money  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers, 
supervisors  or  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, or  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade, 
home  economics  and  industrial  subjects  or  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects 
the  State  or  local  community,  or  both,  shall 
expend  an  equal  amount  for  such  salaries  or 
training. 

c.  Be  so  expended  that  not  more  than  60  percent 
nor  less  than  20  percent  of  the  money  appro- 
priated under  the  act  for  training  of  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  to  any  State  for  any 

The” cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the  instruction 
in  subjects  provided  for  by  the  act,  necessary  to  build  a 
well  rounded  course  of  training,  shall  be  borne  by  the  State 
and  local  communities,  and  no  part  of  the  cost  thereof  shall 
be  borne  out  of  appropriations  made  by  the  act.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training. 
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' year  shall  be  Used,  for  (1)  the  preparation  of 

teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects.  (2)  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  (3)  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

d.  Be  so  expended  that  not  more  than  2u  percent  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  of  trade,  home  and  economic  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  for  any  year  shall  be  used  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects. 

e.  Be  withheld  whenever  it  shall  be  determined  that 
such  money  are  not  being  expended  for  the  puroose 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  act.-'c- 

f.  Be  decreased  whenever  a.ny  portion  of  the  fund 
annually  allotted  to  any  State  shall  not  have 
been  expended  for  the  purpose  provided  for  in  the 
act.  This  decrease  shall  be  equal  to  such  unex- 
pended portion,  (See  Question  29  Page  36). 

g.  Be  replaced  to  the  amount  that  any  portion  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  custodian  for  vocational 
education  of  any  State  under  the  Act,  for  any 
action  or  contingency,  be  dimished  or  lost  , and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  for 
such  education  shall  be  paid  to  the  State. 

h.  Hot  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  preservation  or  repair  of  any 
building  or  buildings  or  equipment  or  for  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  lands,  or  for  the  support 
of  any  religious  or  privately  owned  or  conducted 
school  or  college. 

Upon  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education.-  The 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  designated  or  created 
as  above  required  shall  as  a general  prerequisite- 


If  an  allotment  is  withheld  from  any  State,  the  State 
board  may  appeal  to  Congress,  and  if  Congress  shall  not  di 
rect  such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury. 
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a.  Prepare  plans  showing - 

1.  The  kinds  of  vocational  education  for  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  appropriation  shall 
be  used, 

2.  The  kinds  of  schools  and  equipment 

3.  The  type  courses  of  study 

4.  The  methods  of  instruction 

5.  The  qualifications  of  teachers 

b.  Submit  such  plans  to  the  Office  of  Education 
approval 

c.  Make  an  annual  report  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion on  or  before  September  1st  of  each  year 
on  the  work  done  in  the  State  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  money  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Teacher  salary  benefits  in  the  general  plan  of  the 

State. - In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  fund  for  sal- 
aries of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial 
subjects,  the  State  boards  shall  stipulate  in  the  general 
plan- 


a.  That  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  education 
shall  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment 

b.  That  education  will  he  given  in  schools  or 
classes  under  public  supervision  or  control 

c.  That  the  education  shall  be  of  less  than 
college  grade 

d.  That  the  education  shall  be  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who 
are  preparing  for  a trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit or  who  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  a 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 

e.  That  the  State  or  local  community,  or  both 
shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  equip- 
ment determined  upon  by  the  State  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  in  such  State  for  education 
for  any  given  trade  or  industrial  ptirsuit. 

f.  That  the  total  amouqt  expended  for  the  main- 
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t enance  of  such  education  in  any  school  or 
class  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  appropri- 
ation shall  be  not  less  annually  than  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  State  board,  with  the  ' 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  the 
minimum  for  such  schools  or  classes  in  the 
State, 

g.  That  schools  or  classes  giving  instruction  to 
persons  who  have  not  entered  upon  employment 
shall  require  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  practi- 
cal work  on  a useful  or  productive  basis,  such 
instruction  to  extend  over  not  less  than  nine 
months  per  year  and  not  less  than  30  hours  per 
i week, 

h.  That  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appropri- 
ated to  any  State  for  salaries  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for 
workers  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  en- 
tered upon  employment,  and  such  subjects  in 
a part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  any 
subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  voca- 
tional intelligence  of  such  workers  over  14 
and  less  than  18  years  of  age, 

i.  That  part-time  schools  or  classes  shall  pro- 
vice  for  not  less  than  144  hours  of  class- 
room instruction  per  year, 

j.  That  evening  industrial  schools  shall  fix  the 
age  of  16  years  as  a minimum  entrance  require- 
ment and  shall  confine  instruction  to  that 
which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  employment. 

k.  That  the  teachers  of  any  trade  or  industrial 
subject  in  any  State  shall  have  at  least  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  teachers  of  such 
subject  determined  upon  for  such  State  by  the 
State  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office 
of  Education, 

Teacher  training  benefits  in  the  Stete  general  plan.-  In 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  fund  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  State  boards  shall  stipulate  in  the  general 
plan- 


a.  That  training  shall 'be  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board. 
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b.  That  training  wiltL  be  given  only  to  persons  ' 
who  have  had  adequate  vocational  experience 
or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which,  they 
are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers,  super- 
visors, or  directors  or  who  are  acquiring 
such  experience  or  contact  as  a part  of  their 
training. 

c.  That  training  will  be  given  in  schools  or 
classes  under  public  supervision  or  control. 

d.  That  the  State  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Office  of  Education  shall  establish  mini- 
mum requirements  for  such  experience  or  con- 
tact for  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors 
of  agricultural  subjects  and  for  teachers  of 
trade,  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects. 

Public  supervision  and  control.-  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  vocational  education  acts-  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  this  principle  applies  to  every 
phase  of  activity  under  the  acts-  is  that  the  education 
to  be  furnished  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol, and  designed  to  tr^in  persons  for  useful  employment, 
whether  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  home  economics, 
or  commerce. 

Vocational  education  as  defined  in  the  vocational 


education  acts.-  To  the  extent  that  it  is  subsidized  by 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts,  vocational  education  has  reference  to  training  for 
useful  employment.  It  may  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  who, 
having  select  ed  a vocation,  desire  preparation  for  enter- 
ing it  as  trained  workers;  to  youths  who,  having  already 
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entered  employment,  seek  greater  efficiency  in  that  em- 
ployment; and  to  adult  workers  established  in  their  trade  , 
or  occupation,  who  wish  through  increase  in  their  effi- 
ciency and  wage-earning  capacity  to  advance  to  positions 

of  responsibility. 

Conditions  under  which  Federal  money  is  made  avail- 
able,- The  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  of  the 
supplementary  George-Deen  Act  are  permanent,  continuing 
and  similar  to  one  another  in  most  respects.  In  providing 
for  funds,  however,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  actually  appro- 
priates Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  on  a per- 
manent basis,  while  the  George-Deen  Act  merely  provides 
permanent  authorization  for  appropriations  for  vocational 
education.  After  June  30,  1947,  all  Federal  appropriates 
must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  state  or  local 
governments,  or  both. 

Formula  for  allotment  of  Federal  money.-  Allotments 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  sent  the  various  State 
treasurers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  whereas  money  under 
George-Deen  Act  is  sent  to  the  treasurers  semi-annually 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 

Amounts  allocated  to  each  state  are  based  upon  formula 
developed  from  census  date,  total  appropriations  and  mini- 
mum amounts  for  each  state. 


The  formula  for  Trades  and  Indtistries  and  Home  Eco- 
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noraics  under  Smith-Hughes  for  1941  is  $ 

A.  Total  of  $3, 111, 913. 151-/ 

B.  Minimum  of  $10,000  to  any  state 

/ 

C.  Balance  shall  be  distributed  to  the  various 
states  on  the  basis  of  total  urban  population 
to  the  total  urban  population  of  the  U.  S.  and 
its  territories  (Maximum  Of  20  °o  for  home 
economics ) 

Under  the  George-Deen  Act,  Trades  and  Industrial  Sub- 
jects the  formula  for  1941-51  is 

A 2/ 

A.  Total  of  $4,056,857.50 

B.  Minimum  of  $20,000  to  any  state 

C.  Balance  to  be  alloted  on  basis  of  toal  non 
farm  population  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories. 

Special  allot  ments  are  available  under  each  for  teacher 

training. 

Statement  of  policies  for  vocational  education.--  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program  it  has  been  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  parent  laws  by  interpretations,  and  devise  policies 
for  guidance  of  the  various  State  departments  of  vocational 
education.  This  work  has  been  complied  into  a volume,— ^ 
'‘Statements  of  Policies  for  The  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education".  The  latest  was  issued  in  1937,  following  the 

passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act. 

1 

1/ Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational 
Education  To  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education, Vocational  Division, 
Federal  Security  Agency-June  30,  1944-Table  11-  Appendix. 

2/  Digest  of  Annual  Reports.  Op.  Cit.,  Table  12-Statistical 
Appendix. 

5/  Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Schools-  Op. Cit  . 
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Part  1 is  confined  o the  administrative  relationship 
of  George-Deen  and  Smith-Hughes  Funds. 

Part  11  and  111  are  the  general  and  specific  state-  1 
ment  of  policies  and  interpretations.  Pages  13-74. 

These  are  the  basic  rules  around  which  State  programs 
are  developed.  A brief  summary  is  presented  in  order  to 
present  a general  picture  of  the  organization  required  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  Education  of  the  various  states  in  the 
administration  of  local  programs. 

Summary  of  policies  for  vocational  education,-  All 
official  dealings  must  be  between  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  although  the 
right  to  inspect  local  schools  is  reserved.  A separate 
cooperative  plan  is  agreed  upon  with  each  state  every  five 
years.  The  Office  of  Education  only  determines  conditions 
of  reimbursement,  and  does  not  assume  authority  to  dictate 
local  policies.  Extension  of  vocational  education  is  looked 
on  with  favor  under  the  spirit  of  the  clauses  "For  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education"  and  "For  the  further  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education". 

Mandatory  provisions  of  the  vocational  acts  must  be 
carried  out.  The  State  may  use  its  own  discretion  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  courses,  but  should  take  into 
consideration  the  various  needs  of  local  communities  as  es- 
tablished through  surveys  and  studies,  and  the  State  must 
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judge  all  programs  proposed  by  local  communities.  Stand- 
ards adopted  must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Education. ( 

As  the  entire  program  revolves  around  Federal  funds 
or  reimbursement,  certain  pertinent  data  are  required,  such 
as  the  schools  being  legally  qualified;  that  the  programs 
are  carried  out  according  to  agreement;  that  the  schools 
are  properly  supervised  and  inspected  by  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education;  and  that  expenditures  are  pro- 
perly supervised. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  become  legal  agents  for  their  respective 
governments  'after  the  State  has  accepted  the  acts,  and  the 
State  board  becomes  trustee  for  all  funds. 

Funds  will  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer,  who  will 
honor  requisitions  of  the  State  board  of  Vocational  edu- 
cation. The  State  boards  must  maintain  annual  audited  re- 
ports of  expenditures  to  cover  the  different  activities 
provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Vocational  education  is  to  be  provided  for  individuals 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  effeciently  prepared  for  profit- 
able employment  and  to  instruct  those  in  employment  to  ad- 
vance in  their  respective  fields.  Admission  to  classes 
must  be  based  upon  the  evidence  that  the  individual  possesses 
the  proper  qualifications.  Vocational  education  is  aided  by 
Federal  allotment  in  the  four  approved  fields  only. 
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Plant  and  equipment  facilities  are  direct  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  board,  but  the  standards  are  approved 

/ 

by  the  Office  of  Education*  These  are  to  be  furnished  en- 
tirely by  the  State  and  must  be  publicly  owned  and  controll- 
ed. 

Properly  trained  teachers  have  always  been  a tremen- 
dous problem  in  vocational  education.  Trade  knowledge, 
teaching  skills  and  the  ever  changing  needs  in  the  field 
are  all  recognized  in  the  teacher-training  section.  Minimum 
standards  for  prospective  teachers  and  teacher  trainers, 
and  general  expense  money  for  printing,  clerical  and  travel 
are  included. 

State  supervision  is  mandatory  under  a separate  ad- 
ministrator for  each  field.  A complete  program  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  State  supervisor  must  have  definite  qualifi- 
cations to  receive  approval  of  the  Office  of  Education.  His 
work  is  made  more  effective  by  travel  allowances  incurred 
for  local  supervision. 

Specific  questions  have  been  answered  from  Pages  25-74. 
T'hose  effectin'-  the  operation  of  industrial  day  trade  school 
follow. 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects  should  be  full  time. 


l/Statement  of  Bolicies.  Op,  Cit.,  Pages  25-74 
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but  if  part  time,  salaries  should  be  prorated  on  the  number 
of  hours  given  to  each. Reimbursement  cannot  be  allowed  when 
non-vocational  students  ‘hre  in  the  class. 


A school  or  class  is  under  public  supervision  and  con- 

1/ 

trol  as  required  by  the  Acts  when  - 

a.  The  school  or  class  is  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  a State  or  local  board  resoonsi 
ble  for  the  expenditure  of  public  school  funds 
for  vocational  education  in  the  State  or  Com- 
munity. 

b.  The  school  or  class  is  legally  a part  of  the 
piiblic  school  program  of  vocational  education 
as  administered  by  the  State  or  Local  board 
responsible  for  vocational  education. 

c.  The  teachers  are  paid  from  public  education 
funds  in  the  same  way  followed  in  the  payment 
of  other  nub lie  school  teachers  employed  by 
the  State  or  local  board  responsible  for  voca- 
tional education. 


d.  The  school  or  class  is  administered,  controlled, 
and  supervised  in  all  details  by  officials  on 
the  staff  of  a State  or  local  board  responsible 
for  vocational  education,  including - 

1.  Selection,  salaries  and  length  of 
term  of  teachers. 

2.  Qualifications  and  admission  of  the 
pupils . 

3.  Content  and  organization  of  all 
courses  and  curricula. 

Federal  money  may  be  used  for  the  salaries  and  travel 
expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  approved 
fields.  In  trades  and  industry  that  applies  to  all  day, 

1/ Statement  of  Policies,  Op.  Cit.-  Page  29 
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evening,  and  part  time  classes  and  schools.  It  may  also  be 

a 

used  for  the  maintenance  and  travel  expenses  incurred  in  j 
the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors  -nd  directors  of 
■frade  and  industrial  subjects. 

Part  time  schools  include  trade  extension  or  apprentice- 
ship trade  preparatory,  and  general  continuation.  They  are 
open  to  all  over  14  and  must  furnish  at  least  144  hours  in- 
struction per  year. 

Shop  and  related  instruction  can  be  reimbursed.  ITon- 
vocational  expenses  are  required,  but  must  be  met  by  State 
and  local  funds.  A well  rounded  course  of  study  including 
academic  subjects  necessary  for  life  adjustments  in  our 
modern  state  of  society  is  specified.  However,  related 
subjects  can  include  mathematics,  science,  economics, history, 
hygiene,  civics  and  similar  fields  so  organized  and  presented 
as  to  be  directly  related  to  the  occupational  needs  and  in- 
terest of  the  pupils. 

Admission  to  industrial  day  vocation  school  should  be 
based  upon  completion  of  training.  Upon  graduation  he  should 
be  mature  enough  to  be  accepted  by  workers  in  the  occupation. 
A minimum  of  14  is  required  for  all  day  schools.  Interest 
in  learning  a trade  and  ability  to  do  the  work  should  be  de- 
termining factors. 

Classes  must  be  in  attendance  a minimum  of  50  hours 
per  week  and  not  less  than  nine  months  per  year.  Half  the 
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total  time  must  be  sp^nt  in  nractical  work  in  periods  of  y 
not  less  than  5 consecutive  hours,  and  25  percent  to  55 
percent  of  the  total  time  must  be  spent  in  instruction  di- 
rectly related  to  the  trade.  Practical  work  on  a produc- 
tive basis  is  organized  training  in  the  carrying  on  of  op- 
erations in  accordance  with  standard  practices  in  the 
trade  or  industrial  occupation  for  which  the  training  is 
given.  Trade  and  industrial  subjects  include  any  subject 
the  content  of  which  provides  functioning  knowledge  or 
skill  in  any  trade  or  industrial  pursuit. 

* 

Statistical 

Achievements  of  the  Federal  vocational  program. - 
Annual  reports  of  the  State  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation are  summarized  and  published  in  "Digest  of  Annual 
Reports  of  State  Boards  For  Vocational  Education",  “^by  the 
IT.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Several  tables  are  included  in 
the  appendix  of  this  thesis  that  are  reprints  from  the 
latest  report  (1945).  Tables  are  included  in  the  text 
which  simplify  the  detailed  tables  on  enrollment  and  ex- 
penditures. No  attempt  is  made  to  analize  the  data. 

Teacher  training  program.-  Qualified  teachers  have  al- 
ways been  a problem  in  the  vocational  field,  but  the  situa- 
tion  has  been  improved  by  rigid  requirements  of  the  Federal 

l/pigest  "of  Annual  Reports. 

Op.Cit.,  Tables  5,  6 and  8,  Appendix 
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Acts.  Teacher  training  isT  a State  function.  Standards  of 
entrance  into  the  field,  special  training  and  certification 
are  enforced  by  them.  In  1943-44  there  were  1631  instructors 
of  teacher  training  groups,  33,991  prospective  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  classes  and  4.6  million  dollars  v/ere  spent  on 
the  program. 

Teachers  in  the  vocational  education  system,-  The 
latest  data  available  indicates  that  in  1944,-46,639  -i/ 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  vocational  program.  The  war 
has  reduced  both  enrollment  and  teaching  staff  of  evening 
schools, (as  much  as  80  percent  between  1941-44). 


V~  Digest  of  Annual  Reports-Op.Cit. , Table  4 Appendix 
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Table.  1 

By  Type 


Enrollment  In  Federal  Aided  Vocational 


Of  Program-Fiscal  Year  1944. 


1/ 


Classes 


Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Trades 

indu- 

stries 

& Home 
Eco- 
nomics 

Distributive 

occupations 

United 

States 

and 


Territories 

Massachusetts 

2,001,136  469,959 

36,029  1,128 

543,153 

19,985 

806,515 

12,196 

181,509 

2,720 

In  1944 

Massachusetts  ranked 

22nd  in 

the  United 

States  in 

total  enrollment,  38th  in  agriculture  enrollment,  7th  in  Trades 
and  Industries  enrollment,  27th  in  Home  Economics  enrollment, 
and  21st  in  Distinctive  Occupation  enrollment.  It  had  enrolled 
in  all  programs  1.8  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 


I/Digest  of  Annual  Reports-Op.'  Cit.,  Table  1-Append.ix 
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Enrollment  ImFederally  Aided  Vocational  Classes,, 

y 

By  Type  Of  Program  And  By  Type  Of  Class-  Year  1943-44 


Typ  e of 
Program 

All 

Classes 

Evening 

Classes 

Total  5 

2,001,136 

532,049 

Agriculture 

469,959 

183,380 

Trades  & 
Industries 

543,153 

27,717 

Home 

Economics 

806,515 

233,650 

Distributive 

Occupations 

181, 509 

86,802 

Part  time  All  Day  Day-Unit 

Classes  Classes  Classes 


521,755 

935, 515 

11,317 

16,139 

259,235 

10,705 

345,259 

170,177 

65,650 

506,103 

1,112 

94,707 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  to 
encourage  adult  progress  and  part  time  education,  52.3  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  evening  and  part  time  classes, 
chiefly  composed  of  those  two  groups. 


Table. 3-  Expenditure  Of  Federal, State  And  Local  Funds  For 

Vocational  Education,  By  Type  Of  Program, In  Thousands 
of  Dollars,  For  Fiscal  Year  1943-44 


Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Trades  & 
Industries 

* 

Home 

Economics 

Distributive 

Occupations 

Total 

59,664 

13,448 

24,056 

15, 752 

1,  407 

Federal 

17,828 

6,628 

6,080 

4,407 

713 

State 

13,138 

4,077 

5,142 

3,591 

328 

Local 

28, 696 

7,743 

12",  834 

7,754 

565 

y Dige 

st  of  Annual  Report sr  Op.  Cit., 

Table  3,  Appendix. 

1/  Digest  of  Annual  Reports  Op.  Cit.,  Table  8,  Appendix 
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Federal  funds  contribute  29.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  State  funds  contribute  21,9  per  cent  of  the  total  ‘ 
cost,  and  local  funds  contribute  48,3  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  One  dollar  of  Federal  money  is  scent  for 
every  Jj5.36  spent  in  the  program.  When  teacher  train- 
ing is  included  the  total  expenditures  exceed  64  millions 
of  dollard.  Contributed  from  Federal  sources  were  19.9 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Summary. - It  is  .evident  that  the  framers  of  the 
•vocational  acts  had  a definite  form  or  education  in  mind.* 
Restrictions  and  definitions  are  so  clear  and  final  that 
their,  and  only  their  type  of  education  may  receive  finan- 
cial benefits.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  operate  the 
schools  directly,  but  delegates  this  power  to  the  various 
States.  The  Federal  Government  will  cooperate  with  the 
States  through  financial  allotments  provided  the  States 
comply  with  their  rules  and  regulations.  Thus  State  pro- 
grams are  controlled  through  financial  aid.  This  aid  is 
confined  to  the  fields  of  industry,  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  and  distributive  occupation  (commerce). 

All  education  must  be  public  controlled  and  owned, 
train  for  useful  employment  those  over  14  years  of  age, 
and  training  must  be  below  the  college  level. 

Federal  money  must  be  matched  by  State  or  local 
money  100  per  cent,  and  can  only  be  used  for  specified 
purposes;  chiefly  salaries  of  teachers  and  maintenance  of 
teacher  training  organizations. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Fducation  is  liason 
between  local  schools  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  has 
all  legal  responsibilities  conferred  upon  it.  Local  oper- 
ation must  be  State  controlled  and  supervised,  and  the 
State  must  furnish  the  Federal  Government  plans  for 
education,  statistics  and  audited  expenditures.  In  some 
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States  ( Connecticut)  the  vocational  schools  are  operated 
and  maintained  by  State  authorities. 

Specific  standards  which  must  be  met  by  State  plans 
are  included  in  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  Acts, 
and  supplementary  rules  and  policies  to  be  found  in 
"Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Education". 

Through  the  years  about  every  conceivable  edu- 
cational situation  has  been  encountered,  and  the 
official  interpretations  are  to  be  found  there.  Quest- 
ions pertaining  to  equipment,  school  days,  hours  per 
week  for  practical  work,  student  eligibility,  teacher 
training,  related  and  general  subject  teachers,  super- 
vision, educational  plans,  qualification  of  teachers, 
buildings,  setting  up  State  agencies  for  vocational 
education,  mixed  classes,  meaning  of  public  control, 
part  time  classes  and  oolicies  pertaining  to  legal 
reimbursement  are  some  of  the  rulings  that  have  been 
made,  It  has  been  a guide  for  State  departments  of 


vocational  education 
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CHAPTER  111 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ALL 
DAY  UNIT  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Organization  and  Administration 
Vocational  education  in  Massachusetts. - Many  and 
varied  are  the  fields  of  voational  education.  Massa- 
chusetts with  its  concentrated  population  and  varied 
industries  is  a fertile  field  for  vocational  education. 
The  state  aided  groups  now  include  agriculture,  trade 
and  industrial  education  for  men,  trade,  industrial 
and  homemaking  education  for  girls,  distributive  occu- 
pation education,  art  in  business  and  Industry  education, 
continuation  schools  education,  and  rehabilitation  educa 
tion.  Part  time  and  evening  schools  are  included  in 
many  programs.  This  paper  is  concerned  only  with  all 
day  State-Aided  trade  schools. 

Legal  basis  for  vocational  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. - Vocational  education  is  authorized  by 
Chapter  74,  Sections  1 to  37  with  amendments  of  the 
General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Any 
section  mentioned  in  the  following  pages  is  a reference 
to  Chapter  74. 
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Cooperation  with  the ^Federal  vocational  education 
board. - The  State  of  Massachusetts  accepted  the  Smith- THighes 
Act  in  Section  19;  — ^ 

"The  commissions  shall  co-operate  with  the 
federal  board  for  vocational  education  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approv- 
ed February  twenty- third,  ninteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  relating  to  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  and 
secure  for  the  commonwealth  the  benefits  therof". 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  required  the  formation  of  a sep- 
arate board  for  vocational  education  in  each  state.  This 
title  and  duties  were  alotted  to  the  state  advisory  board 
of  education. 

Definitions  used  in  vocational  laws. - Several  impor- 
tant words  are  defined  in  Chapter  74,  Section  1 of  the 
General  Laws : 

A.  "Approved",  approved  by  the  commissioner  as  to 

organization,  control,  location,  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, employment  of  pupils  and  expenditures". 

B.  "Commissioner"  the  commissioner  of  education 

C.  "Evening  Class",  in  an  industrial  school,  a 

class  giving  instruction  for  pupils  employed 
during  the  working  day,  and  which  to  be  called 
vocational  must  deal  and  relate  to  the  day  em- 
plo3/ment . 

D.  "Industrial  Education",  vocational  education 

fitting  pupils  for  trades,  crafts  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  including  occupations  of  ~irls 
and  women  in  w orkshop. 

ssachUsdttS  General  Laws, Chapter  74,  Section  19 
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E.  "Vocational  Education",  education  of  whiclp. 
primary  purpose  is  to  fit  pupils  for  pro- 
fitable employment. 

Powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, - De legated 
responaibilities  by  law  to  the  commissioner  are  to- 

A.  Investigate  and  promote  distributive  occu- 
pation, agriculture,  household  arts  and  in- 
dustrial education, 

B.  Superintend  and  initate  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  such  education, 

C.  Superintend  the  maintenance  for  the  above 
schools . 

D.  Designate  the  schools  which  shall  be  ap- 
proved vocational  schools,  (approved  as  to 
organization  control,  location,  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, employment  of  pupils  and  expendi- 
tures ) . 

E.  Approve  or  dissapprove  non  residence  pupils, 
and  fix  tuition  for  them, 

F.  Present  annually  to  the  General  Court  state- 
ments for  which  cities  and  towns  shall  re- 
ceive reimbursements  (Chapter  69-Section  2) 

G.  Approve  or  dissapprove  disbursements. 

H.  Act  as  coordinater  agent  between  the  Federal 
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government  and  State  to  see  that  the  State  se- 

t 

cure  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  acts.  < 

Division  of  vocational  education.-  The  administrator 
of  public  school  education  within  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  law,  is  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  has 
organized  the  State  department  of  education  into  various 
departments,  alloting  to  each  specific  duties.  To  the 
division  of  vocational  education  he  has  delegated  the 
administration  of  State-Aided  vocational  education.  The 
division  is  headed  by  a director  and  an  assistant  director. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  following  activities- 

A.  Supervisory 

B.  Teacher  training 

C.  Occupational  information,  guidance,  survey 
and  placement 

D.  Administration 

E.  Rehabilitation 

The  division  of  vocational  education  has  as  its  pri- 
mary duty  the  enforcement  of  powers  granted  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  vocational  education.  Over  a period  of 
years  it  has  printed  many  publications  and  letters  per- 
taining to  policies  of  administrating  the  various  voca- 
tional education  acts  within  the  State.  It  maintains  su- 
pervisory staffs  in  all  of  its  fields,  whose  primary  ob- 
jective is  to  further  the  progress  of  vocational  education 
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through  advisory  methods  with  local  schools.  By  bulletin? 
and  at  the  annual  summer  convention  at  Fitchburg  Teachers 
College,  teachers  are  informed  of  the  latest  developments 
in  their  respective  fields.  Teacher  training  for  the 
specialized  fields  in  vocational  education  has  been  assumed 
by  the  division* 

Management  of  Federal  funds  * - The  State  treasurer  is 

the  custodian  of  Federal  funds  alloted  to  the  commonwealth 

and  shall  expend  these  funds  without  specific  appropriation 

Linder  the  order  or  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 

2/ 

tion  and  advisory  board  of  education.  The  Commissioner 
may  use  federal  funds  as  sup element ary  to  State  aid  for- 

A.  Salaries  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects 

B.  tr  " " giving  types  of  training 

chosen  by  him  as  especially  needing  stimulus 

C.  For  courses  for  preparation  of  teachers 

D.  Enabling  school  authorities  to  conduct  voca- 
tional teacher  training  classes. 

Reimbursement  to  local  communities  for  the  on e r a t i on 
of  approved  vocational  schools.-  'T’he  General  Lav/s  of  Massa- 
chusetts allotes  to  a local  community  moneys  totaling  fifty 
v Massachusetts  General  Laws- . Chapter  74,  Section  70 
2/,  ... " " " " " " 22 
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(50)  percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  an  approved  in-  , 
dus trial  trade  school  y 

"The  commonwealth  shall  annually  pay  one  half 
the  net  maintenance  sum  to  towns  maintaining 
approved  local  or  district  independent  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  or  household  arts 
schools,  except  agricultural  departments  in 
high  school". 

Summary  of  State  administration.-  Empowered  to  the 
Commissioner  by  law  and  delegated  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  division  of  vocation  are  the  definite  duties  already 
mentioned.  Policies,  regulations  and  controls  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  division  of  vocational  education.  The  entire 
program  evolves  about  the  word  "approved",  and  as  defined 
in  Section  1,  an  approved  school  must  adhieve  certain 
standards  in  its  activities.  Minimum  standards  are  de- 
fined by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  but  the  State  has  qiade 
those  general  requirements  more  specific,  as  will  be  noted 
in  the  next  two  sections  of  this  chapter.  Control  of 
local  schools  by  the  State  is  maintained  through  the 
power  of  approval. 


v Massachusetts  Cenerrl  Caws-  Chapter  74,  Section  9 
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Administration  Of  An  Approved  Vocational  School 
Statuary  requirements.-  Section  1 of  the  State  voca- 
tional law  specifies  'that  all  State-aided  vocational  schools 
must  have  an  approved  status  as  to: 

A.  Organization 
3.  Control 

C.  Location 

D.  Equipment 

E.  Courses  of  Study 

F.  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

0.  Methods  of  Instruction 

H.  Conditions  of  Admission 

1.  Employment  of  Pupils 

J.  Expenditures 

In  this  chapter  each  item  will  be  discussed  and  all  con- 
clusions will  be  based  upon  data  drawn  from  Massachusetts 

u 

Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Division. 

Organization  of  Vocational  Schools 
Definition. - This  is  the  working  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  aims  of  the  school.  A distinctive  organization  of 
courses  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  presented  for 
approval  of  the  commissioner. 

l/Mas sachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  "Information  Relating  to  the  Establishment 
and  Administration  of  St^te-Aided  Vocational  Schools". 
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Department  character.-  All  independent  industrial 
schools  are  organized  by  departments.  A department  is  an 
organization  of  courses,  teachers  and  pupils  designed  to 
give  instruction  in  a trade,  craft,  manufacturing  pursuit 
and  general  education,  and  includes  vocational  education 
of  a diversified  nature.  (General  Vocational  Department) 

The  following  industrial  departments  are  organized  in 
Massachusetts  vocational  schools: 

A.  Airplane  Service 

B.  Automobile  Repair 

C.  Boat  Building 


D.  Cabinet  Making 

E.  Carpentry 
P.  Catering 

G.  Drafting 

H.  Electrial 

I.  Factory  Maintenance 

J.  General 

K.  Commercial  Art 

L.  Jewelry 


N.  Masonry 

O.  Painting  & Decorating 

P.  Pattern  Making 

Q.  Plumbing 

R.  Pottery 

S.  Power 

T.  Printing 

U.  Sheet  Metal 

V.  Shoemaking 

W.  Textile 

X.  Upholstering 

Y.  Melding 


M.  Machine  Shop 

Advisory  g.ommittees . - The  board  of  control  appoints 
an  advisory  committee  of  employers  and  employees  represent- 
ing the  trades,  industries  occupations  and  areas  of  distri- 
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tuitions  for  which  the  departments  are  organized,  and  no 

/ 

member  can  be  a member  of  the  board  of  control.  A member- 
ship of  three  is  advised  for  each  department,  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  director  may  act  in  any  ex- 
ecutive capacity  for  that  committee. 

Distinctive  management.-  There  must  be  a director, 
who  under  the  executive  office  of  the  board  of  control 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  all 
instructior  given  in  the  school.  He  shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  clerical  assistance.  (The  board  of  control  is 
usually  the  school  committee  and  the  executive  officer  is 
usually  the  superintendent  of  schools). 

Admission  of  nun i Is.-  Vocational  schools  must  accept 
legally  qualified  applicants  who  will  profit  from  the  type 
of  training  (See  Conditions  of  Admission). 

Faculty  and  the  size  of  classes.-  There  shall  be  one 
instructor  for  not  more  than  20  pupils  in  any  shop  program. 
Not  more  than  30  pupils  are  permitted  in  related  classes 
and  academic  instructors  are  limited  to  36  pupils.  No 
class  can  be  started  with  less  than  12  members,  and  no  class 
may  be  overloaded  with  the  anticipation  of  pupils  dropping 
out. 

Departmental  organization.-  Trade  schools  should  be 
organized  in  separate  trade  or  occupational  divisions,  re- 
ferred to  as  departments,  'these  departments  have  a unit 
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organization  as  to  shop  and  related  work.  The  scope,  con- 
tent and  order  of  teaching  cannot  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
work  of  another  department  in  a school.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  each  department  has  its  own  equipment  and 
students  are  taught  related  work  by  teachers  assigned  to 
one  department.  Certain  related  or  manipulative  content, 
common  to  some  other  trade  may  be  organized  into  a common 
program,  but  in  so  doing  there  is  danger  of  departing  from 
true  trade  training  organization  and  taking  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  industrial  arts  high  school. 

Attendance  requirements . - When  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  original  enrollment  in  a department  or  per  cent  of 
attendance  falls  below  75  in  a department,  evidence  shall 
be  demanded  to  show  reason  for  reimbursement  for  maintenance 
of  that  department  or  course. 

Quantity  of  service.-  Minimum  requirements  for  all 
day  vocational  schools  are- 

A.  They  shall  remain  open  for  the  same  number  of 
weeks  as  the  established  high  school. 

B.  The  week  shall  be  composed  of  five  days,  seven 
hours  per  day  or  a total  of  55  hours  per  week. 

C.  The  minimum  yearly  instruction  should  be 
1400  hours. 

D.  Eighty  per  cent  shall  be  for  vocational 
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E.  Fifty  per  cent  shall  be  shqp  or  productive  work 

t 

F.  Minimum  shop  period,  should  be  one  school  day,  and 
less  than  one  half  day  will  not  be  approved 

G.  General  vocational  departments  may  operate  on  a 
30  hour  per  week  basis 

Allotment  of  nunils  time.-  The  program  shall  give- 

A.  Eighty  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  entire  time 
to  vocational  subjects 

B.  Fifty  per  cent  of  total  time  must  be  alloted  to 
productive  work  (shop) 

C.  Thirty  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  total  time 
should  be  given  to  related  technical  work 

D.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  time  may 
be  given  for  general  education,  and  in  that  time 
must  be  included  courses  in  citizenship  and 
personal  hygiene  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  time 

E.  General  vocational  departments  may  offer  a minni- 
mum  of  50  per  cent  productive  work,  which  must  be 
in  consecutive  periods. 

Quality  of  service.-  Individual  effeciency  is  a pro- 
duct of  a large  amount  of  individual  work.  Vocational  schools 
therefore,  should  be  organized  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
group  of  pupils  varying  widely  in  capacity,  maturity  and  educa- 
tion, and  to  secure  advancement  as  rapidly  as  possible  • 
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Special  functions,-  « In  all  schools  there  should  be 

t 

a system  of  making  individual  inventories,  administer  voca- 
tional counciling,  accumulate  individual  records,  administer 
tests,  advise  and  prescribe  special  work  for  individual 
pupils,  and  to  annalyze  and  organize  placement  and  follow 
up  records  for  councillng.  Some  of  this  work  is  the  func- 
tion of  individual  teachers,  but  chiefly  it  is  an  adminis- 
trative problem  of  the  director. 

P 1 ac ement  f unc t i on . - The  connecting  link  between  the 
school  and  industry  is  in  this  department.  They  should- 

A.  Survey  the  extent  to  which  the  school  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  industry 

B.  Survey  new  trades  and  training  opportunities 

C.  Placement  of  pupils  (graduates  and  other  pupils 
ready  to  enter  employment) 

D.  Furnish  information  regarding  employment  for 
discharge  record  for  all  pupils 

E.  Followup  graduates  after  placement 

F.  Have  records  available  for  life  history  cards 

G.  Conduct  occupational  surveys  for  employment 
opportunities 

Control  'Of  Vocational  Schools 
Definition  of  control.-  By  control  is  meant  the 
responsible  local  board  in  whose  charge,  by  an  ordinance  in 
cities  and  by  the  action  of  a town  meeting  in  towns,  is 
placed  the  local  administration  of  vocational  education. 
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Legal  basis  for  establishment . - General  Laws 
amended,—^  provides  that: 

"ToY/ns  may establish  and  maintain 

independent  distributive,  industrial, 
agricultural  and  household  arts  schools- 

through  school  committeese through 

boards  of  trustees  elected  for  a period 
of  not  more  than  five  years". 

Method  of  control  chosen  by  the  local  communities. -The 
city  or  town  determines  which  method  of  control  to  adopt, 
but  the  board  shall  be  known  as  "Local  Trustees  for  Voca- 
tional Education". 

Operation  of  the  board  of  control.-  A separate  organi- 
zation must  be  effected,  and  separate  records  of  meetings 
kept.  An  executive  officer  is  designated  to  whom  the  State 
Department  of  Education  shall  communicate  officially.  '.There 
a school  committee  is  the  board  of  control,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  the  executive  officer.  Where  a 
board  of  trustees  is  in  control,  the  director  shall  be  the 
executive  officer.  In  most  instances  the  board  of  education 
or  the  school  committee  acts  in  that  capacity. 

Location  Of  Vocational  Schools 

General  conditions  to  be  considered.-  By  location  is 
meant  any  oertinent  matter  relating  to  the  place  in  which 
a school  is  conducted.  The  industrial  school  and  all  its 
departments  should  be  satisfactorily  located  as  to  housing 
i/j  .Massachusetts  General  Lav/s-  Chapter  74,  Section  5 
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condition,  land,  accessibility,  and  in  or*  close  to  an  in- 
dustrial environment. 

Equipment  Of  The  Vocational  School 
Source  of  equipment.-  By  equipment  is  meant  machinery 
and  apparatus,  apart  from  educational  supplies,  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  education.  It  must  be  furnished  by  the 
local  authorities. 

Inventory  and  replacement  of  equipment.-  A complete 
list  of  equipment  must  be  kept  available  for  inspection 
by  State  supervisors.  This  is  important,  for  replacement 
cost  on  items  are  eligible  for  state  reimbursement. 

Amount  of  equipment  necessary.-  The  equipment  in  any 
department  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  variety  to 
enable  that  department  to  give  instruction  in  all  of  the 
standard  methods  used  in  the  occupation  for  which  the 
school  proposes  to  give  instruction,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  each  pupil  to  keep  continuously  at  work 
during  the  shop  periods. 

Course  Of  Study  In  Vocational  School 
Contents  of  day  school  courses  of  study . - By  "courses 
of  study"  is  meant  the  succession  of  study  and  practice 
connectedly  followed  in  a given  portion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. They  must  be  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  they  may 
be  analized  by  the  state  supervisor  and  should  show  the 
proposed; 
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A.  Aim 

B.  Scope 

C.  Content 

D.  Order  of  presentation 

Space  occupied  by  the  equipment . - The  space  occupied 
by  any  piece  of  equipment  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
its  safe  and  proper  use.  Sufficient  space  should  be 
furnished  for  tool  rooms  and  stock  rooms  conveniently 
located. 

Use  of  equipment  for  other  than  vocational  education. - 
Equipment  is  owned  by  local  authorities  and  may  be  used  by 
them  in  any  manner  they  desire.  Use  of  equipment  by  out- 
side agencies  cannot  be  charged  as  vocational,  and  must 
be  reported  to  the  State  and  reduce  the  State  refund. 

Qualifications  Of  Teachers 

Definition  of  teachers  and  qualifications  of  a 
teachers. - A teacher  includes  all  those  serving  as  director, 
heads  of  departments  and  instructors.  Qualifications  refers 
to  the  qualities  and  attainments  that  are  acceptable  as 
fitting  a person  to  instruct  or  direct  pupils  in  voca- 
tional schools. 

Training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education. - 
Teachers  for  State-aided  schools  may  be  trained  at  local 
r schools  in  conjunction  with  the  State,  the  community  and 
State  sharing  expenses ; or  the  State  cm  do  the  entire 
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t raining  at  the  State’s  expense.  ^ 

if 

The  division  of  vocational  education  has  assumed  the 

i 

teacher-training  responsibility,  set  the  standards  for 
teachers  in  the  various  departments,  established  schools 
for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  selects  candidates 
for  the  schools  and  issues  certificates  of  eligibility  to 
the  graduates.  State  approval  is  required  for  every  teacher 
in  State-aided  vocational  schools. 

Local  schools  responsibility  for  teachers. - The 
local  board  of  control  will  employ  all  vocational  teachers 
and  fix  their  salaries,  but  teachers  employed  rnpst  have 
State  approval.  This  approval  is  contingent  on  the  candi- 
dates eligibility. 

Classification  of  instructors,-  There  are  three 
classes  of  instruction,  shop,  related  and  academic.  Stand- 
ards for  each  classification  have  been  established  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  All  applications  and 
applicants  are  checked  previous  to  their  entrance  into  the 
established  200  hour  teacher  training  course.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  course  a paper  showing  eligibility 
is  issued  in  one  of  the  three  above  groups.  To  retain  this 
eligibility  professional  improvement  is  required  annually  of 
l/Massachu3etts  General  Laws,  Chapter  74,  Section  18 
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all  teachers. 

Day  industrial  qualifications  for  teachers.-  Shop 
teachers  must  be  40  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
first  employment,  be  a high  school  graduate  or  equivilent 
and  have  eight  years  experience,  or  their  equivilent  at 
the  trade  or  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  (A  four 
year  minimum  journeyman's  experience  is  required).  Re- 
lated instructors  as  a rule  are  shop  instructors,  but 
lower  trade  requirements  and  higher  technical  education 
is  acceptable.  Academic  teachers  must  be  college  graduates 
with  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

List  of  available  teachers.-  The  division  of  voca- 
tional education,  teacher  training  division,  keeps  an 
active  list  of  teachers  eligible  for  full  or  part  time  em- 
pl07/ment  in  the  various  fields.  This  system  provides  the 
vocational  field  with  a teacher  pool,  and  the  teacher 
training  division  with  valuable  data  needed  for  educating 
new  teacher  candidates. 

Methods  Of  Instruction 

Project  method  of  instruction.-  The  instructor’s 
regular  way  or  manner  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  school 
with  the  pupil  is  the  method  of  instruction.  'Thenever  a 
pupil  discharges  a responsibility,  he  has  completed  a pro- 
ject or  a job.  The  project  method  in  vocational  education 
is  a plan  of  instruction  cdmbining  growth  in  manipulative 
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skill  on  a shop  job,  wilph  growth  in  power  to  apply  the  re- 

/ 

lated  technical  knowledge  on  the  job.  The  project  or  job 
method  is  advocated  for  trade  schools  in  preference  to  the 
organized  instruction  on  independent  subjects,  arranged  in 
logical  progression  chiefly  to  impart  knowledge. 

Aim  of  shop\.orv.-  The  objectives  of  shop  work  are; 

A.  To  develop  skills  in  the  pupil  to  turn 
out  first  class  work  under  conditions 
of  speed. 

B.  To  train  for  work  under  conditions  com- 
parable with  those  under  which  he  will 
work  after  leaving  school. 

C.  To  learn  the  work  from  operation  sheets, 
blueprints  or  instructions  which  the 
pupil  has  not  prepared  himself,  and  to 
work  by  other  than  standard  methods. 

List  of  projects.-  A series  of  projects  calculated 
to  give  the  desired  instruction  is  necessary.  Each  project 
card  should,  be  analised  as  to  operation  and  inspection.  The 
project  card  is  necessary  to  olace  responsibility  for  the 
assignment,  to  furnish  a record  of  the  work  done,  and  to 
place  a definite  responsibility  upon  the  instructor  for 
accepting  such  work  as  may  be  asked  for. 

Production  shop  organization.-  Vocational  schools 


should  conduct  a production  shop  which  conforms  in  all  de- 
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sirable  factors  with  industrial  standards,  and  each  school 
must  keep  an  accurate  record  of  its  productivity.  The  work 
upon  which  the  pupils  are  trained  shall  he  planned  and  per- 
fected with  reference  to  commercial  value,  and  the  products 
shall  he  judged  by  commercial  standards. 

The  general  atmosphere,  system,  standards,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  shall  be  that  of  a good  indus- 
trial shop.  Each  school  must  adopt  some  approved  office 
and  shop  system  covering  these  provisions; 

A.  No  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  any  shop 
except  by  an  order  from  the  office  of  the 
school,  and  a record  should  be  kept  of  the 
assigned  work. 

B.  Completed  jobs. 

C.  Jobs  in  process.  Definite  responsibility 
shall  be  placed  on  someone  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

D.  Definite  methods  of  assigning  work  to 
pupils  and  securing  data. 

Conditions  of  Admission 

Pupils  from  the  local  community.-  The  school  shall  be 
open  to  all  residents  of  the  community  who  are  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Admission  to  the  school  must  be  based  upon 
the  applicant’s  desire  to  pursue  the  chosen  occupation  and 
his  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 
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Related  classes  should^be  organized  in  separate, 
homogeneous  vocational  groups.  High  school  students  are' 
not  eligible  for  admission  to  vocational  shop  classes  as 
part  of  their  general  education.  Special  plans  may  be  ap- 
proved for  small  vocational  departments  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  school. 

Non-resident  pupils.-  State-aided  vocational  schools 
by  lav/  y must  consider  applications  from  pupils  outside  of 
the  local  community.  Applications  are  received  by  the  local 
schools,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
He  is  the  final  authority  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The 
cities  or  towns  must  pay  the  local  community  tuition  fees 
set  by  the  Commissioner.  They  in  turn  receive  reimbursement 
from  the  State. 

Employment  Of  Pupils 

Employment  within  the  school.-  By  employment  of  pupils 
is  meant  that  which  occupies  the  time  or  attention  of  the 
pupils  while  attending  vocational  school.  Within  the  school 
it  must  be  of  a character  which  promises  efficient  vocation1- 1 
instruction.  An  approved  type  of  card  must  be  kept  to  record 
the  pupil’s  time  and  accomplishments. 

Pupil’s  individual  records.-  Certain  records  shall  be 
required  for  reference  in  the  matters  involved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  pupil’s  time.  They  will  constitute  a specific 
statement  as  to  the  individual-pupil  in  terms  of  kind  of  gx- 
lyfflassachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  74,  Section  7 
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perience,  time  factor  and  the  balance  of  training  with 
accomplishment.  Two  types  of  records  are  required; 

A.  Historical  and  statistical 

B.  Trade  and  occupational 


* 

Expenditures 

Reason  for  the  records.-  Expenditures  are  all  perti- 
nent facts  relating  t o the  disbursements  or  receipts  of  a 
vocational  school.  By  law  the  commonwealth  will  pay  one- 
half  ( 50  per  cent)  of  the  net  maintenance  cost  of  opera- 

27 

ting  a vocational  school.  — 

"Net  Maintenance  sum  shall  consist  of  the  total  sum 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a school,  less  the  amount,  for  the  same 
period,  of  tuition  claims,  paid  or  unpaid,  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  work  of  pupils  or  the  sale  of  pro- 
ducts". 2/ 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  complete  figures  necessary 
to  the  auditing  of  accounts,  complete  records  must  be  kept 
to  determine  actual  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  the 
local  communities. 

Maintenance  of  schools.-  New  buildings,  expansion  of 
old  buildings  and  adequate  equipment  must  be  furnished  by 
local  authorities  without  aid. 

The  total  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  operation  of  the 


_l/Massachusetts  General  Law,  Chapter  74,  Section  9 

2/  Information  Relating  To  The  Establishment  and  Adminis- 
tration 0f  State-Aided  Vocational  Schools.  Op.Cit.,Page  42 
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school  includes  salaries,-  light,  heat,  supplies,  repairs, 
replacement  items  and  all  other  miscellaneous  costs 
necessary  to  operate  a school.  Any  receipts  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that  sum.  Receipts  are  money  or  credit  for  out- 
side tuition,  any  productive  work,  and  credit  for  materials 
used  in  permanent  school  improvements,  and  are  subtracted 
from  the  total  sum  raised  by  taxation  to  arrive  at  the  net 
maintenance  cost. 

Tuition  Fees  for  Ron-Resident  Pupils 

Fixing  the  fee.-  The  Commissioner  of  Education  from 
financial  reports  shall  determine  and  set  the  charges  for 
non-resident  pupils. 

Productivity  Records 

Reason  for  records.-  A complete  record  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  each  department  and  the  school  is  necessary 
to  check  the  d.egree  to  which  the  school  is  carrying  on  pro- 
ductive labor;  to  determine  the  character  of  the  schools 
labor  or  product;  to  display  the  items  which  reduce  the 
gross  maintenance  cost  of  the  school. 

Type  of  records.-  Productivity  records  should  sh  ow 
service  (labor),  receipts,  materials  furnished  by  school  or 
customer,  and  no  returns,  and  all  records  must  be  kept  on 
uniform  account  sheets  furnished  by  the  State, 

Procedure  for  securring  reimbursement.-  A State- 
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ment  of  the  amounts  due  a dity  shall  be  executed  by  the 
director  and  certified  by  the  supervisor  of  administration 
of  the  State  department,  and  shall  cover  the  periods  end- 
ing August  31  of  the  year  involved. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ESTABLISHING  AND  ADMINISTERING  AN  ALL  DAY 
INDUSTRIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Establishing  The  Vocational  School 
General  Requirements.-  On  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion rests  the  direct  responsibility  of  promoting  the  es- 
tablishment of  vocational  schools.  By  Massachusetts  law, 
vocational  education  is  defined  as  "that  type  of  education 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  for  useful  employ 
raent".  ^ Prom  that  definition  certain  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  concerning  vocational  education.  Among  these 
necessary  factors  are; 


A.  That  places  for  employment  of  the 
graduates  be  open  in  the  specialized 
fields  for  which  training  is  to  be  given 

B.  That  standards  used  in  training  be  simi- 
lar to  those  found  in  the  field. 

C.  That  conditions  of  training  follow 
closely  those  to  be  found  in  the  field. 

D.  That  prooer  equipment  be  available  and 
in  the  Quantity  needed, 

E.  That  the  instructors  be  specialists 

(trained  in  a special  field) 

P.  That  the  legal  requirements  of  the  law 
be  followed. 
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G.  That  the  pupils  possess  proper  aptitudes. 


interests,  and.  attitudes  to  profit  fully 
by  the  training. 

necific  requirements.-  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  such  a school,  the  Commissioner  may  give 
tentative  approval  after  the  legal  requirements  have  been 
met,  and  then  require  all  of  the  following  before  giving 
formal  approval  to  the  school. 

A.  Copy  of  the  city  ordinance,  or  vote  of  the 
town  authorization 

B.  Appointment  of  the  board  of  control  and 
executive  officer 

C.  Aprointment  of  an  advisory  committee 

D.  Appointment  of  an  approved  director 

E.  Establishment  of  approved  location 

F*  Adequate  equipment 

G.  An  apnroved  organization  of  courses 

H.  Apnroved  teachers 

I.  Apnroved  organization  of  pupils,  plans  for 
admission  of  pupils  and  emn loymen t of  time, 
the  program  of  school  and  departments 

Formal  approval  by  the  Commissioner  is  necessary  be- 
fore local  communities  are  eligible  to  the  financial 
benefits  under  the  State  vocational  educational  law. 

City  ordinance  or  town  authorization.-  The  locrl 
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government,  such  es  the  Beard  of  Aldermen  or  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  must  pass  a law  authorizing  the  local  s 
school  committee  to  establish  and  maintain  State-aided 
vocational  education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  74,  General  Laws  and  Amendments.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  ordinance,  the  Commissioner  has  an  official  re- 
quest for  participation  in  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

Appointment  of  a board  of  control. - Thi s board  must 
be  publicly  controlled.  The  function  is  usually  taken  over 
by  the  local  boards  of  education  or  the  school  committees, 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  acting  as  the  executive 
officer.  The  board  has  similar  jurisdiction  over  voca- 
tional education  that  it  holds  over  general  education,  ex- 
cept as  limited  under  Chapter  74,  General  Laws.  A separate 
organization  from  the  one  governing  general  education  must 
be  made,  and  separate  records  mo. intained.  All  official 
communications  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  will 
be  with,  or  through,  the  local  executive  officer. 

Appointment  of  an  advisory  committee.-  A committee 
composed  of  members  representing  local  trades,  industries, 
occupation  and  areas  of  distribution  must  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  control,  but  no  member  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol may  be  a member.  Committees  may  be  organized  for 
separate  departments,  in  which  case  three  members  are  re- 
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commended.  They  must,  in  both  cases  be  composed  of  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Their  function  is  entirely  ad-  + 
visory,  but  their  influence  might  be  extensive  and  useful. 

Appointment  of  a.  director.-  This  important  official 
is  appointed  by  the  board  of  control,  or  trustees  for 
vocational  education.  He  is  distinctly  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  all  instruction  given  in 
it.  His  qualifications  are  determined  by  the  local  group 
although  his  appointment  ijiust  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Choice  of  an  approved  location.-  The  location  fixed 
upon  by  local  authorities  is  checked  by  the  State  inspec- 
tors from  the  division  of  vocational  education.  The  term 
"choice n includes  all  pertinent  matters  relating  to  the 
place  in  which  a school  is  to  be  conducted,  and  includes 
housing  conditions,  land,  accessibility,  and  the  proper 
environment. 

Approval  of  the  equipment.-  The  equipment  shall  be 
sufficient  in  variety  to  enable  the  departments  to  give 
instruction  in  all  standard  methods  in  the  occupations 
for  which  the  school  proposes  to  give  training.  There 
should  be  sufficient  equipment  to  enable  each  pupil  to 
keep  continuously  at  work.  By  equipment  is  meant  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus,  not  educational  supplies. 
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A complete  inventory  ^of  the  original  equipment  must 
he  made  . A' copy  is  furnished  to  the  State  denartment,  and 
an  annual  inventory  made  therafter.  The  local  city  or  town 
must  pay  for  the  original  equipment.  Replacement  and 
maintenance  costs  are  reimbursable,  so  such  complete  re- 
cords are  important. 

An  approved  organization  of  courses.-  The  school  must 
be  organized  by  departments,  and  the  aim,  scope,  content, 
and  order  of  presentation  of  courses  must  be  approved.  This 
method  of  organization  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  in  the 
next  section. 

Approval  of  the  teachers'.  - The  local  schools  may  em- 
ploy any  individual  to  teach  in  the  vocational  school,  but 
such  employees  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  dommissioner  who 
will  approve  only  qualified  candidates  in  the  special 
fields.  A candidate  becomes  qualified  after  he  has  proved 
his  qualifications  to  the  Commissioner,  and  has  completed 
the  regular  200  hours  teacher-training  course. 

Approval  of  the  school  organization.-  Plans  for  the 
admission  and  organization  of  pupils,  the  employment  of 
their  time,  the  entire  program  of  the  school,  with  a 
calender  and  key,  must  be  approved. 

Summary. - The  matter  of  approval  is  elastic,  for 
no  school  can  be  completely  organized  previous  to  its 
opening.  Details  and  problems  must  be  solved  as  they 
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arise.  Organization  as  to  J;ime,  pupils  and  schedules,  will 
differ  with  various  towns  and  cities,  since  no  two  systems  ‘ 
are  exactly  the  ssme.  Departmental  courses  of  studies  are 
much  more  effective  if  they  are  products  of  the  instructors 
and  fit  the  equipment  and  other  problems  involved.  Thus 
tentative  formal  approval  may  be  given  with  justification 
for  several  years  until  such  time  as  all  approval  factors 
can  be  developed  in  an  effective  harmonious  manner. 

In  this  chapter  are  included  many  references  to  an 
approved  school  which  is  typical  of  similar  vocational 
school  organizations  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  forms  used  in  that  school, 
along  v/ith  other  blanks  and  forms  required  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Administration  Of  A Vocational  School 
Legal  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, - Upon  the  Commissioner  rests  the  power  of  approval 
for  the  operation  of  vocational  schools  in  Massachusetts.  By 
law,  the  factors  used  in  giving  approval  to  a vocational 
school  are; 

A.  Organization 

B.  Control 

C.  Location 

D.  Equipment  ^ 


TP-  ’ass ac hu s e't  t 3 General  Law-Chanter  74,  Section  1 
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E.  Courses  of  study 

F.  Qualifications  of  teachers 

G.  Methods  of  instruction 

H.  Conditions  of  admission 

I.  Employ^ment  of  pupils 

J.  Expenditures 

The  policies  and  regulations  for  each  factor  are  con- 
tained in  a bulletin  of  the  division  of  vocational  educa- 
tion; "Information  Relating  To  The  Establishment  And  Ad- 

i/ 

ministration  Of  State-Aided  Vocational  Schools".  De- 
parting from  the  setup  in  that  bulletin,  I am  endeavor- 
ing to  cover  the  practical  operations  of  trade  schools 
that  have  been  approved. 

Executive  officials  of  a vocational  school. - The 
board  of  trustees  is  usually  the  board  of  education  or 
school  board.  The  executive  officer  is  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  all  official  business  with  the  State 
Department  must  pass  through  him.  The  board  of  trustees 
choose  a director  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  the 
principal  of  any  school  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
director,  under  the  executive  officer,  is  distinctly 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  all  in- 
struction given  in  it.  He  ’must  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate clerical  assistance.  • 

Information  Relating  To  The  Establishment  and  Admini- 
stration of  State-Aided  Vocational  Schools.  Op.Cit. 
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Departments  of  the  vocational  schools.-  Vocational 
schools  are  organized  by  departments.  A department  is  a 
specialized  field  of  the  industrial  system,  such  as  auto- 
mobile, repair,  plumbing  or  machinist.  The  physical  layout 
equipment,  and  subject  matter  of  a department  is  designed 
to  develop  most  effectively  a skilled  tradesman  in  the 
specialized  field  for  which  the  department  is  organized. 

The  objective  is  to  train  for  profitable  employment  in 
fields  for  which  there  are  available  jobs.  Profitable  em- 
ployment is  a broad  term  which  indicates  progress  in  the 
trade,  and  genera.l  education  to  supplement  the  specialized 
information  given  in  the  departments.  For  these  reasons 
academic  studies  are  required  in  all  schools  to  complement 
the  specialized  training. 

The  division  of  vocational  education  has  approved  the 
following  departments  for  boys  in  Massachusetts; 


A.  Airplane  Service 


J.  Factory  Maintenance 


B.  Automobile  Repair 


K.  General 


C.  Boat  Building 


L.  Interior  Decoration 


D.  Cabinet  Making 


M.  Jewelry  Making 


E.  Carpentry 


N.  Machine  Shop 


F.  Catering 


0.  Masonry 


H.  Dressmaking 


G*  Drafting 


P.  Painting  & Decorating 

Q, .  Pattern  Making 
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R.  Plumbing 

S.  Pottery 

T.  Power 

IT.  Power  Stitching 


V.  Printing 


AA.  Yelding 
BB.  Electrical-Sub 
divided  into  • 
wiring,  telephone, 
motors,  radio, 
generators. 


’¥.  Radio 

X.  Sheet  Metal 

Y.  Upholstery 

Z.  Shoemaking 

The  general  department  is  a combination  of  i^any  de- 
partments. It  is  effective  in  small  communities  where 
there  is  an  insufficient  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
a specialized  department.  Medford  y operates  a large 
general  vocational  department  that  is  often  referred  to 
as  "Pre-Vocational" . 

Students  are  assigned,  who  do  not  reach  the  regular 
department  standard  of  the  vocational  school,  such  as  slow 
students,  over  age  stuidents,  students  not  interested  in 
the  regular  miblic  school  programs,  and  students  who  do 
hot  possess  the  intelligence  or  aptitudes  necessary  for 
the  general  school  program.  They  are  given  general  train- 
ing and  then  placed  in  employment  or  advanced  to  the  reg- 
ular vocational  program  if  their  work  shows  progress  and 
y~  Appendix-Page  i 
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ability. 

Qualifications  of  the  students.-  Any  resident  of  the 
community  who  is  over  14  years  of  age,  and  whose  aims  and 
desires  are  to  pursue  the  occupation  trained  for,  is  eligi- 
ble for  vocational  training.  In  actual  practice  students 
under  14  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enter.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  large  majority  of  student  body  enter  vocational 
schools  in  September,  after  the  completion  of  a regular 
school  year  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  schools.  A 
boy  14  years  9 months  of  age  in  September  entering  a four- 
yes  r course  would  be  19  years  6 months  at  graduation.  The 
graduate  of  a junior  high  school  (6-2-4-system)  who  is 
nearly  14  years  of  age  would  not  be  refused  in  a four 
year  school,  for  he  would  be  over  18  years  of  age  at 
graduation.  Each  case  is  individual,  and  common  sense 
must  regulate  the  decision.  One  school  insists  on  junior 
high  school  graduation  (9  years)  as  a requirement,  and 
some  graduates  will  be  under  14  years  of  age.  Excellent 
candidates  would  be  lost  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  at  the  break  between  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
In  three  years  vocational  schools,  having  that  requirement 
age  is  rarely  a problem,  for  entrants  are  usually  over 
14  years  of  age  upon  completion  of  the  ninth  grade. 

Application  for  admission  by  local  students. - A 
student  may  enter  a local  ■school  at  any  time  in  the  school 
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year  upon  presenting  a signed  -application  blank  and  getting 
approval  of  the  school  authorities  and  his  parents.  Actually 
most  students  are  members  of  the  public  school  system,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  subject  to  the  compulsorary  attendance 
laws.  Most  of  the  vocational  students  therefore,  are  trans- 
fers from  the  regular  public  schools.  That  transfer  usually 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  usually  in  June,  with 
entrance  into  the  vocational  school  in  September.  Samples 
of  application  blanks  are  shown.  “/These  contain  vital  in- 
formation and  must  be  signed  by  the  parent.  The  application 
blank  shown  was  developed  to  reduce  the  number  of  forms  to 
be  signed  by  parents,  and  to  make  certain  all  necessary 
forms  and  permits  were  obtained  from  all  pupils.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  machine  permit. 

Application  for  admission  by  non-resident  pupils. - 

Pupils  may  be  accepted  from  other  cities  or  towns.  lion- 

resident  pupils  may  apply  at  a local  vocational  school  and 

2/ 

fill  out  the  regular  State  form.  One  blank  is  forwarded 
to  the  applicants  superintendent  of  schools  for  his  inform- 
ation and  comment,  and  returned,  to  the  local  vocational 
school.  The  entire  blank  (of  three  copies)  is  forv/arded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Commissioner  is  the 
1 / Appendix-  Pages  a and  b 
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final  authority  on  the  application.  If  he  approves,  the 
applicants  town  or  city  must  pay  tuition  to  the  local  voca- 
tional school.  The  applicants  town  in  turn  will  receive  re- 
imbursement from  the  State. 

Methods  used  in  the  selection  of  students. - This 
process  is  a direct  responsibility  of  the  director.  To  get 
the  most  effective  school  he  must  select  for  each  department 
pupils  with  the  proper  interests,  aptitudes,  abilities, 
physique  and  background.  The  application  blank  and  per- 
sonal interview  will  take  care  of  the  interest  and  back- 
ground of  the  students,  but  other  indicies,  more  difficult 
to  collect  and  analyze  should  be  available. 

Most  of  our  general  educational  systems  have  developed 
a well  organized  testing  system.  —■  Some  are  centralized; 
others  are  part  of  the  individual  school  organization.  In 
any  case,  this  information  is,  or  should  be,  available  to 
the  director,  as  well  as  the  complete  record  of  subjects, 

y 

grades  and  attendance  of  the  applicant.  In  some  cities 
rating  charts  ^ are  available.  These  are  made  out  by  the 
teachers  or  the  guidance  department  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

The  director  must  develop  standards  of  admission  for 
1/  Appendix- "Page  c 
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each  of  his  departments.  With  the  aid  of  the  various  in- 
structors and  past  records,  certain  correlations  between 
the  records  mentioned  above  and  the  same  records  measured 
in  successful  graduates  can  be  obtained.  These  data,  will 
serve  as  a guide  in  formulating  standards  to  be  used  in  se- 
lecting candidates  for  the  various  departments. 

Pupils  seeking  admission  from  out  of. town,  or  trans- 
fers from  another  school  system,  should  present  a trans- 
cript of  his  previous  school  record  and  test  results.  If 
these  are  not  available,  the  record  should  be  obtained 
through  the  regular  school  channels.  The  pupil  can  be  sent 
to  the  testing  department  for  the  regular  intelligence, 
mechanical,  reading,  or  mathematic  aptitude  tests  used  in 
the  school.  A director  should  have  this  data  on  each  pupil, 
in  order  to  have  a true  picture  of  his  qualifications,  and, 
any  guidance  that  might  be  necessary  after  the  applicant  be- 
comes a student. 

Appointment  of  instructors.-  The  faculty  is  appointed 
and  their  salaries  fixed  by  the  local  board  of  control.  All 
appointments  must  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner. 
He,  through  the  division  of  vocational  education,  maintains  a 
list  of  available  qualified  teachers,  and  maintains  an  ample 
supply  of  qualified  men  by  operating  a specialized  teacher 
training  course  for  instructors  in  the  vocational  fields. 

The  Commissioner  does  not  dictate  who  the  local  schools 
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shall  appoint,  except  insisting  that  the  appointee  be  a 

/ 

qualified  individual, 

Qualifications  of  the  instructors,-  In  general  there 
are  two  types  of  instructors,  trade  or  shop  teachers  and  the 
academic  teachers.  A departments  work  Is  divided  into  two 
parts;  shop  work  and  related  work.  From  that  division  has 
come  the  tendency  to  classify  teachers  as  shop  teachers  or 
related  teachers.  The  related  teacher  should  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  shop  instructor.  That  is  the  present 
trend  In  the  vocational  schools. 

Shop  teachers  must  have  at  least  eight  years  of  trade 
experience.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  a techanical 
school  may  be  applied  to  this  experience,  but  the  actual 
trade  experience  must  exceed  four  years.  They  must  also  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  v/hich  can  only  be  obtained  upon 
completion  of  the  State  operated  vocational  teacher-training 
course.  This  is  an  intensive  course  in  job  analysis  and 
techniques  of  vocational  teaching  lasting  220  hours.  Ap- 
plicants for  this  teacher  training  are  carefully  screened 
as  to  personality,  experience,  education,  speech,  appearance 
and  age.  A minimum  education  of  the  high  school  level,  and 
a maximum  age  of  40  have  been  used  in  recent  years  as  stand- 
ards in  accepting  the  first  appointment.  In  certain  trades, 
such  as  electrical  and  plumbing,  a license  is  required. 

Related  teachers  should  be  qualified  as  shop  instructors. 
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but  the  requirements  may  be  reduced  with  special  permission. 
Each  case  is  individual,  but  in  all  cases  he  must  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  occupation  to  enable  him  to  enter  into 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  vocational  education,  and  have  com- 
pleted the  teacher  training  requirements.  Academic  teachers 
must  be  college  graduates  with  at  least  one  year  of  success- 
ful teaching  experience. 

It  should  be  reemphasised  that  eligibility  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  teach  only  in  the  special  field  in  which 
he  has  qualified. 

Courses  of  study.-  This  is  the  program  of  successive 
experience  used  in  a department  for  the  development  of  in- 
terests, skills,  abilities,  and  attitudes,  necessary  for  the 
desired  development  and  growth  of  the  pupil.  These  courses 
have  been  well  paid  out  in  past  years  for  the  regular  and 
accepted  trades.  In  the  teacher-training  course  each  teach 
had  to  develop  a complete  course  in  his  special  field. 

The  general  method  of  approaching  courses  of  study  for 
all  fields  is  essentially  the  same.  The  field  is  studied 
and  broad  units  obtained.  Objectives  and  standards  are  de- 
veloped for  each  unit  and  a series  of  productive  jobs  laid 
out  for  the  student,  starting  with  simple  jobs,  and  getting 
progressively  more  difficult.  At  the  end  of  those  experience 
he  should  have  developed  the  skills  and  speed  set  as  the 
standard  for  that  unit. 
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Each  job  is  analyzed,  for  'teaching  points  and  related 
knowledge.  By  related  knowledge  is  meant  the  mathematics, 
science,  or  drawing  involved  in  that  job.  This  knowledge 
must  correlate  with  the  actual  job,  and  it  also  becomes  the 
basis  for  the  related  course  of  study.  Science  is  a broad 
term  meaning  theory,  principles,  materials,  operation  of 
equipment  or  machines,  testing,  safety  and  experiments. 

The  academic  course  of  study  must  include  history, 
citizenship,  english  and  hygience. 

In  all  cases,  the  organization  should  be  such  as  to  per- 
mit individual  instruction  and  progress. 

Time  allotted  to  the  various  activities.-  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  must  be  productive  (shop)  work.  The  min- 
imum length  of  a shop  period  is  three  hours.  School  must  be 
in  attendence  five  days  per  week,  seven  hours  per  day  or  a 
35  hour  week.  Thus  there  must  be  an  average  of  17.5  hours  per 
week  in  the  shop. 

Several  systems  are  used.  Some  departments  spend  one  half 
the  school  day  in  the  shop,  others  spend  the  entire  school  day, 
followed  by  a school  day  of  related  and  academic  studies. 

Others  operate  with  the  pupils  in  the  shop  for  an  entire  week, 
and  alternate  v/eeks  instead  of  days.  With  two  groups,  any  of 
these  systems  will  keep  the  shops  in  use  constantly.  Each 
system  has  merits. 

Some  schools  operate  on  a three  year  schedule,  others 
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have  four  years  of  training.  Others  offer  short  unit 

courses  of  special  training.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  total 

time  must  he.  assigned  to  related  work,  and  the  remaining 

20  per  cent  is  allotted  to  academic  studies. 

Membership  records  of  the  pupils.-  The  usual  routine 

records  required  in  most  public  schools  are  kept  in  the 

vocational  schools.  Some  are  legal  requirements,  others 

are  to  facilitate  the  school  routine.  Usually  they  are 

centralized  in  the  school  office.  Records  of  all  pupils 

entering,  — ^ transferring  within  the  school,  or  discharged 

from  the  school,  must  be  made  with  the  local  superintendent 

of  schools  and  the  State  Division  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  latter  record  is  required  every  four  weeks.  Teachers 

who  are  to  contact  the  student  must  be  notified  of  his 

status.  Attendance  records  are  kept  by  home  room  teachers 

and  the  central  office.  Blanks,  forms  and  records  for  these 

data  may  vary  in  any  community,  with  the  exception  of 

attendance  records  and  reports  in  the  central  office,  v/here 

2/ 

standard  forms  are  required  by  the  State.  ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  definite  periods,  usually  every 

quarter,  grades  in  all  subjects  and  a summary  of  absences, 

tardiness,  and  dismissals  are  sent  the  parents  and  record- 

3/ 

ed  in  the  office  records. 

1/  Appendix-  Page  g 
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Department  teachers  keep  special  records  of  time  as 
required  in  their  specific  cases.  A special  book  contain- 
ing attendence  records  and  grades,  and  organized  for  a school 

4/ 

using  alternate  weeks  in  shop  and  related  works  is  included. 

It  follows  the  class  from  shop  instructor  to  related  instruct- 
or in  a two  group  department. 

Shop  organization.-  An  environment  comparible  to 
that  found  in  the  special  field,  with  progressive  jobs  or 
experiences  chosen  to  increase  the  skills,  abilities  and  at- 
titudes of  the  student  in  that  field,  is  the  chief  objective 
of  the  over  all  shop  organization.  Many  factors  enter  the 
picture  when  an  effective  shop  program  is  desired,  such  as 
the  differences  between  fields  or  trades,  and  even  the  dif- 
ferences in  instructors.  Certain  definite  requirements  are 
made  of  the  shop  instructor,  but  a good  instructor  will  fol- 
low those  instructions  automatically  and  develope  a smooth 
functioning,  effective  shop  organization  of  his  own  that 
will  meet  most  requirements. 

Some  of  the  important  factors  in  that  organization  are; 

A.  Build  a democratic  organization  of  student  aid, 
alloting  to  each  certain  definite  assignements 
within  the  shop,  such  as  housekeeping. 

B.  Organize  a system  for  distributing  and  check- 
ing supplies.  The  teacher  can  easily  become  a 
checker,  not  an  instructor. 
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C.  Organize  an  efficient  tool  room,  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  checking  of  tools. 

D.  Organize  an  effective  method  of  handling 

routine  records,  such  as  time  cards,  pro- 
gress records,  attendence,  notes  and  job 
cards. 

E.  Allocate  responsibilities  on  students  when- 
ever possible  that  are  not  distinct  teacher 
responsibilities . 

F.  Plan  at  least  a days  work  for  each  individ- 
ual and  have  all  materials  and  equipment 
available. 

G-.  Plan  for  emergency  jobs, 

H.  Plan  for  alternate  jobs. 

Shop  s tudent s . - Only  regularly  enrolled  students  of 
a department  may  enter  into  the  shop  program.  Twenty  stu- 
dents is  the  maximum  number  permitted  by  State  regulations. 

I 

Arbitrary  figures  should  not  be  set,  although  such  a ceil- 
ing or  maximum  is  advisable.  Where  jobs  take  a long  period 
of  time,  and  require  little  supervision  and  instruction,  the 
number- may  be  20  students.  As  in  general  education,  the  more 
popular  courses  may  become  overpopulated  unless  a ceiling  is 
established,  as  the  ” cost  per  pupil”  formula  has  become  a 
mania  with  some  administrators . 

Shop  progress  records . -~  Definite  jobs  are  laid  out  for 
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each  unit  contained  in  the  -department  course  of  study.  The 

first  job  is  simple,  and  each  successive  job  should  develop 

new  skills,  speeds  or  attitudes.  The  final  job  should  be 

used  as  a proficiency  test  with  trade  speed  and  trade 

achievement  used  as  standards  for  passing  the  work  of  that 

1/ 

unit.  A list  of  these  jobs  is  the  shop  progress  record, 
and  a separate  record  must  be  kept  for  each  student.  Daily 
progress  is  usually  kept  on  a master  record,  and  the  individ- 
ual records  copied  from  that. 

Laying  out  the  jobs  is  usually  a cooperative  activity 
of  shop  teachers,  related  teachers  and  the  director.  It 
must  constantly  be  revised  to  cover  new  types  of  work  or 
units,  or  to  fit  the  jobs  into  available  material  and  equip- 
ment. 

Shop  e -juipment . - Equipment  includes  all  machines, 
apparatus,  tools  or  furniture,  not  actually  used  up  on  the 
job.  Sufficient  equipment  must  be  available  in  each  shop 
to  do  all  shop  jobs  listed  in  the  progress  record.  This 
equipment,  and  any  additions,  must  be  furnished  by  the  local 
authorities.  State  aid  is  given  if  the  equipment  wears  out, 
becomes  obsolete,  or  if  any  parts  are  actually  replaced.  It 
is  imperitive  that  an  accurate  inventory  be  kept  of  the  ori- 
ginal equipment  and  replacements,  for  the  accountant  must 
have  this  data  to  determine  the  amount  of  State  reimburse- 

y Appendix-  Page  e 
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ment  to  the  local  school. 

An  equipment  inventory  should  he  kept  yearly,  and  show 
(a)  names  and  specifications  (b)  number  on  hand  (c)  number 
obsolete  (e)  number  worn  out  and  (f ) number  lost  (g)  number 
received  during  the  year.  v 

Shop  materials  and  supplies.-  A supply  or  material  is 
anything  used  up  in  a production  job,  such  as  lumber,  steel, 
cement  or  paint.  Sufficient  materials  with  respect  to  quan- 
tity and  type  must  be  available  for  the  shop  instructor  to 
effectively  do  the  jobs  included  in  his  progress  record.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  shop  instructor  to  order  all 
necessary  materials  and  also  to  devel  an  effective  system  to 
check  and  make  available  to  the  students,  materials  needed 
for  the  jobs.  Electrical  departments  have  many  items  of 
supplies  used  on  every  job.  The  cost  w ould  be  terrific  if 
an  effective  system  was  not  established  to  control  the  loss 
and  breakage.  The  problem  differs  in  every  department,  so 
that  the  solution  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor.  Some 
men  handle  the  problem  by  checking  each  item  out  and  into  the 
supply  room.  Others  have  developed  standard  kits  for  certain 
units,  and  pass  out  the  kits.  .when  too  many  items  are  in- 
volved the  student  supply  clerk  is  overloaded  and  nothing  will 
be  checked. 
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Shop  gob s . - All  jobs  or  projects  developed  in  a 
shop  should  be  on  a productive  basis.  In  other  words, 
environment  and  achievement  should  be  similar  to  that 
under  which  the  same  job  would  be  produced  in  industry 
or  the  field.  Routine  jobs  developed  for  the  shop  pro- 
gress record,  and  outside  jobs  allied  closely  to  those 
jobs,  should  be  produced  in  an  atmosphere  and  at  stan- 
dards generally  accepted  in  that  field. 

A cabinet  teacher  must  know  the  cabinet  trade  and 
the  production  methods  used  in  that  field,  and  duplicate 
those  methods  and  conditions  in  his  shop.  Practice  jobs 
are  developed  and  used  in  all  fields  to  develop  certain 
skills.  Material  costs  and  proper  type  jobs  regulate  the 
actual  productive  jobs.  Eventually  skills,  developed  by 
practice  jobs,  are  used  in  finished  productive  jobs.  The 
student  is  really  proficient  when  he  can  take  an  order, 
design  or  blueprint  of  a project  and  without  instruction 
or  aid,  complete  that  project  within  the  alloted  time 
and  have  the  finished  project  measure  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  that  field.  Materials,  equipment  and  supplies 
should  be  available  without  bottlenecks  In  order  to 
accomplish  these  objectives. 

All  shop  work  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  individual 
instruction  and  progress. 

Preparation  of  the  students  for  the  shop  jobs. - In 
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the  related  room  all  relative  information,  such  as  math- 
ematics, science,  and  drawing  required  in  the  jobs  are 
studied.  In  some  schools  the  actual  jobs  are  completely 
developed  in  the  related  room  and  then  the  job  done  in  the 
shop.  Thus  the  development  of  all  projects  becomes  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  related  instructor.  In  other  schools 
the  related  classes  receive  all  pertinent  information  as 
to  supplies,  material,  theories,  principles,  and  methods. 
This  knowledge  is  organized  into  units,  and  offered  just 
previous  to  the  students  entering  into  that  unit  in  the 
shop.  The  student  is  supposed  to  carry  over  this  infor- 
mation into  his  shop  jobs. 

In  all  cases,  every  student  will  know  how  to  do  a 
thing  before  starting  a project  or  job.  The  correllation 
between  the  shop  work  and  the  related  work  is  important. 
Effective  development  of  the  objectives  in  a department 
depends  on  that  relationship. 

Related  room  objectives.-  Learning  by  doing  has  al- 
ways been  a slogan  of  vocational  education.  Increased 
technical  knowledge  is  demanded  in  vocational  fields,  for 
industrial  products  have  become  more  complex  in  nature.  An 
apprentice  going  onto  a job  today  cannot  progress  thorough- 
ly unless  he  learns  the  underlying  principles  of  that  job. 
In  other  words,  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  he  can  make 
progress  in  that  job.  It  is  the  function  of  related  de- 
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partments  to  develop  experiences  in  the  classroom,  so  that 
the  stuo.ent  on  entering  a shop  to  do  a job  may  have  develop- 
ed a knowledge  of  how  to  do  that  job;  know  what  he  is  doing 
and  why;  know  what  problems  to  expect  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress; know  the  trade  standards  for  that  job. 

Related  r o om  or g ani z at ions*-  Related  rooms  are  or- 
ganized by  departments,  and  if  the  enrollment  permits,  all 
students  should  be  on  the  same  level.  A maximum  of  30 
students  is  permitted. 

Department  jobs  or  units  are  broken  down  into  main 
fields,  usually  mathematics,  science,  drawing,  and  re- 
lated english.  ~1'/ 

In  some  schools  this  work  is  developed  on  a basis 
of  those  subjects.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  larger 
schools,  such  as  the  Springfield  Vocational  School.  There, 
all  entering  students  study  general  mathema.tics,  general 
science  and  general  drawing  as  in  a high  school  program. 

Then  the  various  departments  related  teachers  develp 
special  applications  of  those  subjects  to  the  shop  jobs, 
and  the  field.  The  correlation  is  critical  and  difficult 
to  achieve. 

In  smaller  schools  the  entire  program  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  related  teacher.  In  some  fields  he  must  have  an  ex- 

l 
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cellent  general  education  .as  well  as  trade  background.  He 

must  develop  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  student  in  all  of 

those  fields,  so  that  a steady  progress  can  be  made  in  the 

shop  program*  In  some  schools  a complete  job  analysis  is 

1/ 

made  for  every  job  in  the  related  room;  in  other  schools 
the  projects  are  developed  during  the  first  jobs  in  a unit. 

Irrespective  of  what  system  is  used,  no  student  is  per- 
mitted in  a shop  unless  he  knows  how  to  do  the  assigned  job 
in  a workmanlike  manner.  Correlation  between  shop  and  re- 
lated rooms  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  facing  any  di- 
rector and  department  organization* 

Time  cards  for  students.-  In  industry  every  worker 
must  account  for  all  of  his  working  time.  In  a trade 
school  time  cards  must  be  kept  showing  the  date,  job  or 
project,  and  progress  on  the  project  or  projects,  and  the 

time  involved.  This  record  must  be  available  for  inspec- 

2/ 

tions  by  the  State  Department.  7 

Shop  productive  jobs.-  The  State  is  an  active  partner 
in  maintaining  and  operating  a vocational  school,  and  should 
share  in  any  income  that  the  school  may  receive  from  shop 
productivity.  Any  materials  used  in  production  for  which 
the  school  received  a cash  or  credit,  or  if  materials  or 
&/ Appendix-  "Page  w 
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supplies  were  used  to  expand  the  equipment  in  the  voca- 
tional school,  must  he  reported  on  regular  forms.  Any 

2/ 

labor  credit  or  receipts  must  also  be  reported.  “ This 

i 

data  is  used  by  the  State  auditor  to  determine  the  net  main- 
tenance sum  eligible  for  reimbursement  to  the  local  school. 

Job  orders  may  be  issued  from  the  office  on  request  by 

3 / 

anyone,  — ' after  being  signed  by  the  director.  Productivity 
of  the  school  is  determined  from  the  job  orders  and  as  such 
are  important  records  from  the  shop  instructor.  Productivity 
may  involve  a large  market  value  but  no  financial  return  to 
the  school. 

Requisitions  for  materials  and  supplies.-  In  most 
schools,  the  orders  originate  from  the  department  instructors, 
usually  once  a year.  The  director  checks,  eliminates  or  ap- 
proves, and  then  the  purchases  are  made  according  to  the 
local  system.  ./here  a purchasing  agent  exists,  that  indi- 
vidual purchases  what  Is  ordered  after  he  receives  a re- 
quisition.  Rigid  specifications  are  a vital  part  of  the 
order. 
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Emergency  orders  are  necessary  in  any  school  of  this 
type,  chiefly  to  cover  special  jobs  or  maintenance.  Some 
schools  have  emergency  funds,  others  Rotating  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  small  parts,  such  as  radio  tubes.  Others  have 
a blanket  order  fund  in  certain  stores.  ^ 

In  most  cities  in  Massachusetts  all  money  taken  in 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  general  city  treasury.  Thus  any 
money  used  by  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  materials  going 
into  an  outside  job,  such  as  an  axel  for  an  automobile,  will 
come  out  of  the  regular  school  appropriation,  and  the  money 
is  lost  to  the  school.  Many  schools  will  request  a customer 
to  furnish  the  materials  needed  for  their  job,  as  the  cost 
of  materials  used  on  jobs  would  use  up  their  working  budget. 

An  excellent  policy  is  to  forbid  the  collection  of  any 
money  in  the  school  for  projects  except  in  the  office.  This 
will  protect  the  school  and  the  instructor  from  unfair 
accusations . 

Shop  tool  rooms.-  Movable  equipment  and  supplies  should 
be  stored  in  a safe  place  and  be  available  for  use  when  needed. 
The  responsibility  for  this  function  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  individual  using  the  equipment,  materials  or 
supplies.  In  a one  man  shop  the  responsibility  is  normally 
delegated  to  the  shop  instructor.  -In  larger  departments 
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where  there  are  several  instructors;  or  more  than  one  in- 
structor uses  the  shop  or  materials;  a real  problem  will 
arise.  Central  tool  rooms  or  supply  rooms,  where  every  item 
taken  out  is  carefully  checked,  is  the  method  usually  fol- 
lowed. The  instructor  must  constantly  train  and  supervise 
the  tool  room  personnel,  as  they  are  usually  students  of  his 
department. 

Safety  education  in  vocational  schools.-  Accidents  are 
a serious  problem  in  industry  and  industrial  schools.  When- 
ever the  possibility  of  an  accident  exists,  the  pupil  should 
receive  instruction  that  will  produce  safe  work  habits  and 
reduce  the  probability  of  injury  to  a minimum.  All  machines 
should  be  completely  guarded  and  no  work  of  any  type  should 
be  attempted  unless  standard  safety  devices,  such  as  goggles 
for  grinders,  are  available  and  in  use. 

Careless  instruction,  haphazzard  organization  in  the 
shop,  or  permitting  hazzard  conditions  to  exist,  are  not 
tolerated  in  a well  organized  school.  Injuries  and  lawsuits 
might  result,  or  indignant  parents  would  rightly  make  vigor- 
ous protests.  Detailed  reports  are  required  for  all  injurie 

The  majority  of  Vocational  teachers,  in  Massachusetts 
carry  insurance  for  protection  against  lawsuits.  One  case 
on  record  is  of  a ooy  operating  a bandsaw  which  had  all 
TT  Appendix-  Page  t 
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approved  guards,  and  a conspicuous  sign  reading  “Do  not  use 

f 

without  receiving  permission  of  the  instructor".  He  did  not 
receive  permission,  sat  on  a stool,  (which  is  never  done  at 
that  machine)  lifted  his  knee  under  the  table,  and  his  knee 
was  cut  by  the  saw.  He  had  been  properly  instructed;  the 
machine  had  all  approved  guards  and  safety  devices;  and  he 
had  used  the  machine  without  permission.  He  sued  the  in- 
structor, and  the  instructor  spent  350  dollars  defending 
and  winning  the  case.  Pew  cases  are  lost,  but  defending  a 
lawsuit  is  a serious  and  costly  experience.  Primary  respon- 
sibility is  invested  in  the  director,  but  the  eventual  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  in  a vocational  school  rests  with 
the  instructor.  Safety  instruction  is  an  important  feature 
of  every  unit.  It  is  usually  incorporated  into  both  the  re- 
lated and  the  shop  programs,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  hygiene  program. 

Marking  in  vocational  school.-  Vocational  schools  are 

. . - - ..  . , — , ,,w—  . 

organized  on  an  individual  basis,  therefore  the  marking 
system  should  follow  the  individual  through  the  various 
units  or  jobs.  In  a well  organized  school,  marks  should  be 
by  units  and  progress  the  same.  In  most  of  our  schools  how- 
ever, the  schools  are  organized  by  units  and  timed  for  the 
length  of  the  school  curriculum  based  unon  an  average  stu- 
dent. Additional  jobs  or  related  principles  are  easily 
added  to  enrich  any  of  the  various  units  for  the  advanced 
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or  brighter  student,  so  that  interesting  progressive  work 
always  confronts  each  student. 
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Actual  marks  are  awarded  by  letters  or  numbers,  simi- 
lar to  regular  high  schools,  as  no  satisfactory  substitute 
has  been  found  that  is  understandable  by  the  parents  and 
the  student. 

One  problem  in  vocational  education  is  that  shop  v/ork 
cannot  be  home  work.  Attendance  is  extremly  highly  impor- 
tant for  that  reason.  Medford  has  adopted  an  incentive 
marking  system,  ahd  based  a program  around  that  idea.  The 
school  operates  on  the  alternate  week  principle.  Every  days 
v/ork  is  definitely  assigned  for  each  individual,  and  every 
hour  of  satisfactory  v/ork  is  a credit  hour.  A complete  year 
is  1260  credit  hours,  with  3780  credit  hours  needed  to  grad- 
uate. An  absence  causes  a loss  of  seven  credit  hours,  and 
tardiness  or  dismissals  are  discounted  by  the  time  lost.  A 
grade  of  3 Is  credited  with  a five  per  cent  bonus,  and  an  A 

y 

grade  is  credited  with  a bonus  of  ten  per  cent.  The 

system  is  devised  to  encourage  attendance  and  higher  grades. 
The  State  requires  a complete  record  of  time  for  all  students 
so  this  system  causes  little  extra  work.  A page  from  the 
special  class  record  book  devised  by  that  school  is  included. 
Appendix  - Page  ac 
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Academic  studies  in  vocational  schools.-  The  student 
must  spend  20  per  cent  of  his  time  in  regularly  organized 
academic  classes  including  english,  history,  citizenship, 
economics,  hygiene  and  physical  education.  He  must  have 
a broad  general  education  to  supplement  trade  education,  if 
he  is  to  take  his  place  in,  and.  contribute  to,  a well  or- 
ganized society.  The  program  is  organized  by  subjects 
and  units  similar  to  a high  school,  except  the  units  are 
organized  for  the  individual  rather  than  for  groups. 

In  the  final  analysis,  every  teacher  is  an  academic 
instructor,  except  that  his  classes  are  not  organized  in 
a similar  manner.  Vocational  mathematics  is  general  math- 
ematics plus  special  applications  to  a varying  degree. 

Every  field  which  uses  mathematics,  whether  It  is  banking, 
structures,  machinest,  bookkeeping  or  cost  accounting,  ap- 
plies special  methods  that  are  not  commonly  found  in  any  or- 
ganized  academic  program,  at  either  the  high  school  or 
college  level.  Vocational  education  has  added  the  special- 
ized, application  for  their  specific  fields. 

English  is  the  common  denominator  used  by  all.  Every 
teacher  has  an  intimate  personal  contact  with  his  students, 
due  to  the  small  classes  and  long  daily  contacts.  He  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  offer  individual  correction  of 
english  and  habits. 

Tf  Appendix-  Page  x 
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The  background  of  any  tirade  becomes  a good  foundation 
of  history,  geography,  citizenship  end  economics.  The 
T place  of  the  field  in  the  social  and  economic  system  is  a 

direct  personal  contact  with  actual  life.  7/ith  materials 
such  as  that  mentioned  above,  department  and  academic 
teachers  have  a vast  storehouse  of  interesting  material 
that  provides  incentive  and  motivation.  Most  of  the  voca- 
tional academic  programs  incorporate  intimate  local  in- 
terests into  their  organized  programs. 

Placement  function  in  vocational  schools. - Gr aduat e s 
of  any  specialized  school  are  not  completely  trained  until 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  practice  their  special 
skills  after  graduation.  Trade  school  graduates  are  usually 
scattered  among  many  employers.  In  the  past,  finding  those 
employers  by  the  graduates  and  selling  themselves  and  their 
training  has  proved  ineffective.  Today  all  of  the  large 
vocational  schools  have  a full  time,  or  part  time,  place- 
ment department  . The  representative  is  the  coordinating 
agent  between  the  school  and  employers,  for  he  Is  the  offi- 
cial representative  from  the  school  in  selling  its  products 
and  reporting  their  progress.  The  accepted  policy  adopted 

by  the  State  is  to  place  all  graduates,  and  to  aid,  guide, 

1/ 

I follow  up,  and  replace  them  is  necessary  for  a period  of 

five  years. 
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The  placement  department  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of ; 
places  of  employment  V and  employers,  as  well  as  a complete 
employment  end  statistical  record  of  all  students  in  the 


school  and  the  graduates  of  the  school. 


y 


Every  four  weeks 


he  must  make  a complete  report  to  the  State  on  all  dropouts 
and  placements.  ^ 

Guidance  in  the  trade  schools.-  Trade  schools  are  spe- 
cialized schools  where  the  entire  program  is  organized  into 
definite  objectives.  The  guidance  program  should  direct  those 
students  with  the  proper  aims,  aptitudes,  abilities,  physique, 
background  and  interests  into  the  various  vocational  fields, 
and  as  such  should,  be  pre-vocational  in  nature.  Organized 
guidance  in  vocational  schools  is  limited  as  a rule  to  follow- 
ing up  of  all  students,  and  making  sure  that  they  are  pro- 
gressing, happy,  satisfied,  and  interested  in  their  work.  The 
problem  of  organized  guidance  encountered  at  the  time  when  a 
student  applies  for  entrance  was  discussed  on  Page  70,  "methods 
used  in  the  relection  of  students It  is  the  most  important 
organized  guidance  function  in  vocational  schools,  and  Is  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  director. 

The  director  of  one  school  interviews  each  entering  stu- 
dent at  the  end  of  his  first  £our  weeks  at  the  sdhool,  and  at 
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the  conclusion  of  his  first  school  year.  He  will  of  neces- 
sity see  all  dissatisfied  or  troublesome  cases  as  a routine 
duty. 

The  main  difference  tween  high  school  teachers  and 
vocational  instructors  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  de- 
• partment  instructors  for  the  individual  development  of  & 1 
students  in  a department.  Department  classes  are  small 
and  the  instructor  has  each  student  for  long  periods  of 
time.  In  some  cases  this  is  80  per  cent  of  the  total  time. 
Any  development  in  habits,  skills,  attitudes  and  progress 
can  usually  be  traced  to  the  instructors  of  a department. 
Placement  and  follow-up  reports  will  determine  to  a large 
extent  the  effectiveness  of  the  d.epartment.  With  this  or- 
ganization it  is  possible  to  do  a large  amount  of  personal 
individual  supervision  and  guidance.  A good  instructor 
will  automatically  assume  these  obligations  and  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  many  guidance  functions  assumed  by  some 
guidance  departments. 

Office  records  in  vocational  schools.-  Attendance  re- 
cords have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  data,  such  as 
history  and  census,  grades,  and  employment  record  are  in- 
cluded in  the  file  of  each  student,  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  a general  school. 
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Vocational  schools  -are  organized  as  in  any  business 

f 

where  books  must  be  audited  bvr  accountants.  The  vocational 
schools  are  audited  by  the  State  accountants,  lion-resident 
tuition,  cash  receipts,  credits,  productivity,  materials 
and  supplies,  equipment  replacement,  equipment,  maintenance 
and  salaries,  all  must  be  listed  and  used  to  determine  the 
net  maintenance  cost  of  the  school.  The  State  will  reim- 
burse the  local  community  50  per  cent  of  this  cost  after 
the  accounts  are  audited.  Regular  State  forms  are  used 
for  all  parts  of  this  work  in  ord.er  to  facilitate  and  stand- 
ardize the  auditing. 

Records  required  by  the  State  for  approved  schools, 
such  as,  names  and  addresses  of  the  board  of  control,  the 
executive  officer,  courses  of  study,  student  enrollment  re- 
cords, list  of  the  faculty,  time  schedule,  division  of  time 
for  each  student,  shop  organization  and  progress  records, 
related  organization  and  progress  records,  academic  pro- 
gress records,  equipment  inventories,  and  list  of  advisory 
committees,  should  be  filed  in  the  office  as  part  of  the 
office  records. 

State  supervision  jsf^  vocational  schools.-  The  voca- 
tional school  lav/  is  specific  and  definite  as  to  what  type 
of  education  shall  benefit  from  the  lav/.  The  St  ate  depart- 
ment acts  a3  guide  and  interpreter  of  activities  in  the 
local  schools.  They  represent  the  Commissioner,  and  he 
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legally  cannot  approve  for  reimbursement  any  school 
not  operating  within  his  interpretations  of  the'  voca-  / 
tional  laws.  State  supervisors  must  visit  the  local 
schools  to  check  their  various  fields  or  specialties, 
and  return  necessary  data  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Various  rating  charts  have  been  used  by  the  State 
supervisors.  ^ In  Massachusetts  they  have  used  their 
supervisory  powers  in  an  advisory  rather  than  inspec- 
tional  fanner,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  improving 
and  expanding  local  vocational  education.  They  can  be 
a powerful  force  in  a community  where  on  established 
school  is  being  neglected,  for  they  can  recommend  with- 
holding of  approval  to  the  Commissioner.  In  general 
however,  local  schools  and  the  supervisors  of  the  State 
department  work  in  harmony,  with  the  common  objectives 
of  promoting  and  improving  vocational  education. 

Statistical. - Massachusetts  in  1944  had  in 
operation  42  boys  day  industrial  State-Aided  vocational 
schools,  enrolled  9917  students,  and  employed  a faculty 
of  G36  men.  These  figures  will  probably  increase,  for 
the  trend  is  definitly  tov\rards  a 6 hour  day,  30  hour  week 
in  Massachusetts. 
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Test  Reoord  Card 


HBSaiMA 


Pupil  Rating  Card  From  Junior  High  School 


.e 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
RATING  CHART 

Pupil’s  Name Division Teacher 


Each  of  the  factors  listed  below  is  to  be  rated  on  a three-point  scale.  Will  you  please  rate  your  pupils  with  respect  to  each  question  by  placing  a 

check  mark  in  the  square  which  represents  your  evaluation  of  the  pupil. 


1.  Cooperation 

Actively  works  for  class 
and  school  and  common 
good  of  all  . ... 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

5.  Initiative 

Can  originate  projects  and 
develop  suggestions  when 
occasion  arises 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

Works  well  with  others 
and  does  his  share 

□ 

Can  start  and  carry  through 
project  when  assisted  . 

□ 

Unwilling  to  co-operate. 
Indifferent  .... 

□ 

Needs  to  be  prodded. 
Never  seems  to  show 
initiative  .... 

□ 

2.  Honesty 

(In  Actions) 

Very  high  ideals  of  hon- 
esty— absolutely  trustworthy. 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

6.  Neatness 

Unusually  neat  and  clean. 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

Somewhat  lower  ideals 

□ 

Neat  and  orderly 

□ 

Poor  ideals  of  honesty. 

□ 

Slack — untidy 

□ 

3.  Industry 

Exceedingly  diligent.  Ef- 
fort superior 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

7.  Reliability 

Has  won  complete  confi- 
dence. Can  always  be  relied 
upon 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

Faithful  and  willing,  effort 
good 

□ 

Not  reliable  on  all  oc- 
casions ..... 

□ 

■ 

Lazy,  effort  poor 

□ 

Unreliable 

□ 

4.  Application 

Quick  to  grasp  instruction 
and  think  intelligently 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

8.  Loyalty 

Very  high  ideals  of  loyalty 
— outstanding  school  spirit  . 

□ 

Please  record  here  instances 
to  support  your  judgment. 

Does  what  he  is  told  to  do 
faithfully.  Little  instruction. 

□ 

Somewhat  lower  ideals. 
School  spirit  usually  good. 

□ 

Forgets  or  misinterprets 
instruction.  Makes  many 

mistakes  .... 

□ 

Poor  ideals — scoffing  atti- 
tude. Fails  to  support  school 
functions 

□ 

9471-5-44-500 


Pupil  Rating  Card  From  Junior  High  School 


8166-9-39-500 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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ENTRANCE  SLIP 


Name Date 

Department  ])jv 


Teacher  Room  Number  Signature 


Please  return  this  slip  to  the  office 

Entrance  Slip  Sent  From  The  Office  To  The  Teachers 


9786-11-45-500 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


DISCHARGE  SLIP 

Please  return  this  slip  to  the  office 

Name Date 

Department Div 

Teacher  Room  Number  Signature 


Please  fill  in  information  on  reverse  side 


Discharge  Slip  Sent  From  The  Office  To  The  Teachers 


CENSUS  CARD 


1.  Last  Name 

2.  First  Name  and  Initial 

3.  Date  of  Birth 
Year 

Month 

- - _ .Day  __ 

4.  Present  Residence 

5.  School  Last  Attended 

6.  Total 

7.  Date  of  Leaving 

8.  Grade  Left 

Attendance 

Y.—  M 

9.  Age  at  Leaving 


10.  Reasons  for  Leaving 


11.  Rating 


Years Months .1 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  PERIOD 


12.  Date  of 
Entrance 

School 

14 

Department 

15.  Date  of 
Leaving 

16.  Re,ason 
for 

Leaving 

Length  of  Attendance 

Ypars  Mos. 

" •• 

.i  “ 

SUBSEQUENT  PERIOD 


18. 

Date 

of 

Placement 

19.  Type  of  Position 

20. 

Name  and  Address 
of 

Employer 

21. 

Kind 

of 

Work 

22. 

Weekly 

Wage 

Permanant 

Temporary 

In 

Trade 

Allied 

Trade 

Outside 

Trade 

In 

Trade 

Allied 

Trade 

Outside 

Trade 

State  And  Local  Census  Card-  Front 


SUBSEQUENT  PERIOD 

CONTINUED 


18. 

Date 

of 

Placement 

19.  Type  of  Position 

20. 

Name  and  Address 
of 

Employer 

21. 

Kind 

of 

Work 

22. 

Weekly 

Wage 

Permanent 

Temporary 

In 

Trade 

Allied 

Trade 

Outside 

Trade 

In 

Trade 

Allied 

Trade 

Outside 

Trade 

State  And  Local-  Census  Card-  Rear 
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MEDFORD 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

PROGRAM 

OF 

STUDIES 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty  Five 


APPROVED  BY 
THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
MEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUM 


Three-year  Course 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  (20%  of  time) 


English 


History 


Industrial  History 
(First  two  years) 
United  States  History 
(Last  year) 


Citizenship  and  Economics 
Hygiene 

Physical  Education 


RELATED  WORK  (30%  of  time) 

Related  Mathematics 
Related  Science 
Related  Drawing 
Related  English 


SHOP  WORK  (50%  of  time) 

Auto  Mechanics 

Cabinet  Making 

Electricity 

Machine  Shop 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Printing 

Sheet  Metal 


SCHOOL  DAY 

Morning  Session 8:00  A.  M.  to  11:55  A.  M 3 hrs.  55  min. 

Recess 11:55  A.  M.  to  12:25  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session  ..  12:25  P.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M 3 hrs.  5 min. 

Length  of  school  day 7 hours  Hours  per  week 35 

One  full  week  of  Shop  work  and  the  following  week  Related  and 
Academic  work.  50%  Shop,  30%  Related  and  20%  Academic. 
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PAINTING  AND  DECORATING  TRADE 


ACADEMIC 

WORK 

Subjects 

Periods 

Time 

Minutes 

Total 

English 

5 

53  minute  periods 

265 

History  (Industrial) 

3 

it  a « c 

159 

Citizenship  and  Economics  3 

c < tt  (( 

159 

Hygiene 

2 

tt  f(  t t 

106 

Physical  Education 

2 

43 

86 

15 

775 

RELATED 

WORK 

Related  Mathematics 

6 

53  minute  periods 

318 

Related  Science 

6 

< ( ft  tt 

318 

Related  Drawing 

12 

(t  t < u 

636 

Related  English 

1 

tt  < ( tt 

53 

25 

1325 

40 

2100 

PRINTING  TRADE 

ACADEMIC 

WORK 

Subjects 

Periods 

Time 

Minutes 

Total 

English 

5 

53  minute  periods 

265 

History  (Industrial) 

3 

n a a 

159 

Citizenship  and  Economics  3 

tt  a 1 1 

159 

Hygiene 

2 

tt  tt  tt 

106 

Physical  Education 

2 

43 

86 

15 

775 

RELATED 

WORK 

Related  Mathematics 

5 

53  minute  periods 

265 

Related  Science 

6 

( ( ( < tt 

318 

Related  Drawing 

8 

it  it 

424 

Related  English 

6 

it  it  it 

318 

25 

1325 

40 

2100 

4 


AUTOMOBILE  TRADE 


ACADEMIC  WORK 


Subjects  Periods 

English  5 

History  (Industrial)  3 

Citizenship  and  Economics  3 
Hygiene  2 

Physical  Education  2 

15 


Time 

Minutes 

Total 

53  minute  periods 

265 

n i t < < 

159 

a (<  < « 

159 

t < t < < t 

106 

43 

86 

775 

RELATED  WORK 


Related  Mathematics  6 

Related  Science  9 

Related  Drawing  8 

Related  English  2 


25 

40 


53  minute  periods  318 

477 

424 

106 


1325 


2100 


CABINET  MAKING  TRADE 

ACADEMIC  WORK 


Subjects 

Periods 

Time 

Minutes  Total 

English 

5 

53  minute  periods 

265 

History  (Industrial) 

3 

( ( < ( n 

159 

Citizenship  and  Economics 

3 

1 1 i t ( f 

159 

Hygiene 

2 

a t n 

106 

Physical  Education 

2 

43 

86 

15 

775 

RELATED 

WORK 

Related  Mathematics 

6 

53  minute  periods 

318 

Related  Science 

8 

< « t ( a 

424 

Related  Drawing 

10 

ft  t i n 

530 

Related  English 

1 

1 1 ft 

53 

25 

1325 

40 

2100 
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ELECTRICAL  TRADE 


ACADEMIC  WORK 


Subjects 

Periods 

Time 

Minutes 

Total 

English 

5 

53  minute  periods 

265 

History  (Industrial) 

3 

< i a tt 

159 

Citizenship  and  Econom 

ics  3 

it  a 4 i 

159 

Hygiene 

2 

« • a it 

106 

Physical  Education 

2 

43 

86 

15 

775 

RELATED 

WORK 

Related  Mathematics 

6 

53  minute  periods 

318 

Related  Science 

10 

a a i i 

530 

Related  Drawing 

8 

a a a 

424 

Related  English 

1 

« c a 

53 

25 

1325 

40 

2100 

Subjects 

MACHINE  TRADE 

ACADEMIC  WORK 
Periods  Time 

Minutes 

Total 

English 

5 53  minute  periods 

265 

History  (Industrial) 

3 

159 

Citizenship  and  Econo 

• o « i a a 

mics  o 

159 

Hygiene 

2 

106 

Physical  Education 

2 43 

86 

Related  Mathematics 

15 

RELATED  WORK 

6 53  minute  periods 

318 

775 

Related  Science 

6 

318 

Related  Drawing 

12 

636 

Related  English 

j a a a 

53 

25 

1325 

40 

2100 
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PROGRAM 
OF  STUDIES 


General 

Vocational  Department 


MEDFORD 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Medford 

Massachusetts 


1939  Approved  by  School  Committee  1939 


General  Vocational  Department 


OBJECTIVES: 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  over-aged  and  slow-learning  pupil; 
to  assist  the  pupil  who  does  not  intend  to  spend  a long  time  in 
school;  and  to  offer  him  an  opportunity  to  secure  some  train- 
ing that  may  help  him  in  securing  employment. 


SELECTION  OF  PUPILS: 

Pupils  should  be  selected  very  carefully  by  the  Guidance 
Department  of  the  School  System. 


PLACEMENT: 

The  school  will  attempt  to  place  all  pupils  who  merit  such 
consideration. 

The  pupils  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Unit  Trade 
School  will  be  transferred  to  the  Vocational  School. 


PERIOD  OF  TRAINING: 

The  period  of  training  may  vary  from  six  months  to  two  years 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  work  for  which 
he  is  being  prepared. 


SCHOOL  DAY: 

8:00  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M.  ( Length  of  Day  — 6 hours) 
Hours  per  week  — 30  (Recess  V2  hour) 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS  (/5%  of  time) 


English 

History 

Citizenship  and  Economics 
Hygiene 


RELATED  WORK  (25%  of  time) 

Related  Mathematics 
Related  Science 
Related  Drawing 
Related  English 

Physical  Training 


SHOP  WORK  (60%  of  time) 

Cabinet  Making 
Electricity 
Machine  Shop 
Sheet  Metal 
Wood  Finishing 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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Sept. 

to 

June 

Sept. 

to 

April 

Sept. 

to 

Jan. 

Sept. 

to 

Nov. 

SUBJECTS 

English 

History 

Citizenship  and  Economics 

Hygiene 

| Mathematics 

Science 

Drawing 

| English 

Physical  Training 

Shop  Work 

Days  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Times  Dismissed 

Hours  Short  (Cumulative) 
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MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

MEDFORD,  MASS. 

EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY 


.k 


| Replacement  Necessary 

Lost 

Worn 

Out 

Obslete 

On  Hand 
close  of 
school 

Received 
during 
the  year 
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MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

MEDFORD,  MASS. 

EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY 


Department  Date 


Amount 

Standard 

Equipment 

Amount 
on  Hand 
September 

ITEM 

SIZE,  MANUFACTURER  and  TOOL  NUMBER 

Received 
during 
the  year 

On  Hand 
close  of 
school 

Replacement  Necessary 

Obsletc 

Worn 

Out 

Lost 

• 

TOTALS 

INSTRUCTOR 


Progress  Record  Units 


1.  Frame  and  Spring 

2.  Front  End  and  Steering 

3.  Clutch  and  Transmission 


Automobile  Progress  Record 

Cumulative 

SHOP  UNITS 


4.  Adjust  fan  belt  . . . . 

5.  Check  thermostat  operation  . . __ 

6 Replace  packing  gland  on  water  

pump — overhaul  . . . 

7.  Test  winter  solution  . . . _ 

8.  Soldering 

UNIT  X— BATTERIES 

1.  Test  battery 

2.  Remove  and  replace  battery  . . 

3.  Inspect  battery  connections  . . 

4.  Change  battery  cable  . . . 

5.  Put  battery  on  charge  . . . 

UNIT  XI— ENGINES 

1.  Tighten  engine  supports  . . . 

2.  Clean  and  adjust  spark  plugs  . . 

3.  Remove  and  replace  cylinder  head 

4.  Clean  carbon  ..... 

5.  Grind  valves  . . . . . 

6.  Adjust  tappets  . . . . • _ 

7.  Reseat  valve  seats  ....  

8.  Reface  valves  . . . . . 

9.  Adjust  connecting  rod  bearings  . 


2 yr 

3 yt 

— 

— 

Shop  Progress  Record 


Week  Ending Card  No. 

Medford  Vocational  School 
WEEKLY  TIME  CARD 
(To  be  made  out  daily) 


Name 


Divison 


Day 

Job 

No. 

r 

Operation  or 
Description  of  Work 

Rank 

Hours 

• 

> 

Previous 


Present 
this  week 


Total 
to  date 


Previous 

Absence 


Weekly 

Absence 


Total 
to  date 


9207-1-43-20.000 


Approved  by  Instructor 


Shop  T£me  Card 


MEDFORD 

! 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

Electrical  Dept. 

SHOP  ORDER 

Job  No. 

Date  193 

Name  of  article 
Specifications 

Number 

Ordered  by 

Address 

Remarks: 

Tel.  No. 

Estimated  time 

(OVER)  

Director 

Shop  Order  Issued  By  The  Local  School  (Front) 


o 

\ 


Start  Finish  Job  No.  jfll 


BOYS 

TIME 

MATERIAL 

COST 

— 

— 

Total 

Estimate  of 
Mechanic’s  Time 

Total 

Value  of  Material  furnished  by  School  $ 

Value  of  Material  furnished  by  Customer,  $ 

Value  of  Labor  $ 

Market  Value  $ 

Service  Value $... 


TERMS 

Cash  $ 

Credit  $ 

Equivalent  $ 

No  return  $ 


Shop  Order  Issued  By  The  Local  School  (Back) 


'■  v. v;  nn  v-  >oa  ■ • > 


) £ c c-  C ' ' i.  'r  "• rr:  ~ :e'  1 ! ox^’ 


p 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

AUTOMOBILE  DEPARTMENT 


Name Date 

Address Job  No. L I 32- 

Make Registration  No. 


Director 


ITEM 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WORK 

AMOUNT 

Start  Finish Job  No.  / v? 


BOYS 

TIME 

MATERIAL 

■ ■■  ■ ■ * 1 ■ h* 

COST 

Total 

Estimate  of 
Mechanic’s  Time 

Total 

Value  of  Material  furnished  by  School 
Value  of  Material  furnished  by  Customer, 

Value  of  Labor 

Market  Value. 

Service  Value. 

9184-10-43-500 


1 o 

§ Cash  $ 

$ Credit  $ 

$ Equivalent  5 

$ No  Return  $• 


Automobile  Shop  Order 


■ 


. 


JOB  ORDER  SLIP 


Date Department 


Name  of  Article 

Number  Wanted 

When  Promised 

Specifications: 

Ordered  Bv 

Address 

St.  Tel. 

Instructor’s  Sig. 

Estimated  Cost  

Office  Signature 

Form  Used  By  Customers,  For  Requisitioning  Jobs 
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8338-1-40-2,500 


MEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

MEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

PUPIL  ACCIDENT  REPORT 


Name  of  Pupil  Address 

Grade Age  Teacher 

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian 

Date Time  A.M  P.M.  Place 


Cause  of  accident 


Nature  of  injury 

Were  other  pupils  involved? 

Was  a school  physician  or  other  physician  called  to  attend  the  pupil? 

If  so,  give  name  of  physician 

Was  a school  nurse  called?  If  so,  give  name  of  nurse 
What  emergency  treatment  was  given  the  pupil? 

By  whom  was  treatment  given? 

Was  the  parent  immediately  notified  of  the  accident? 

Was  the  pupil  sent  home? 

Did  he  walk  home  or  was  a conveyance  furnished? 

Was  someone  sent  home  with  the  pupil?  If  so,  who? 

Additional  remarks: 


School 


Signature  of  Teacher 
Signature  of  Principal 


Date 


THE  WEEK’S  WORK 

MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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Rank 

Hours 

Taken 

Hours 

Allowed 

Operation 

• 

Kind  of  Job 

Job 

No. 

Day 

J 


Related  Time  Sheet 


Week  Ending 


Number 


THE  WEEK’S  WORK 

MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

RELATED 

(7b  be  made  out  daily  by  pupil ) 


Name Division 


Approved  by  Instructor 


THE  WEEK’S  WORK 

MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

RELATED 

(To  be  made  oat  daily  by  pupil ) 


Name Division 


Day 

Job 

No. 

Kind  of  Job 

Operation 

Hours 

Allowed 

Hours 

Taken 

Rank 

Related  Hours 


Previous 


Present 
This  Week 


Total 
To  Date 


Previous 

Absence 


Weekly 

Absence 


Total 
To  Date 


9755-1-46-6000 


Approved  by  Instructor 


Automobile  Progress  Record 


RELATED  UNITS 


Cumulative 


1 yr 

2 yr 

3 yr 

— 

* 

— 

UNIT  X— BATTERIES 

1.  Process  of  building  . 

2.  Materials.  .... 

3.  Sulphuric  acid . 

4.  Lead,  separators,  case  . 

5.  Lead  burning,  sealing  compound 

6.  Electrolyte  .... 

7.  Charging 

8.  Care  and  operation 

UNIT  XI— ENGINES 

1.  Name  and  location  of  parts  . 

2.  Care  and  adjustments  of  spark  plugs 

3.  Cylinder  heads,  types,  construction. 

4.  Reason  of  carbon  deposits 

5.  Motor  theory,  four-stroke  cycle 

6.  Combustion,  compression,  valves  . 

7.  Clearances  of  connecting  rods,  jour- 

nals, pistons,  and  rings 

8.  Timing  motor,  ignition,  tune  up 

UNIT  XII— FUEL  SYSTEM 

1.  Distillation  of  gasoline  . 

2.  Gasoline  feed  systems 


Related  Frogress  Record 


^[□OXS 


SDIXVW3HXVW 


Job  Analysis  Pom  Used  In  The  Machine  Department 


Working  Sketch  Notes 
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Forms  & Paper  Used  In  Related' Work 


( 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  Science 


Printing  Progress  Record 

ACADEMIC  UNITS 

Cumulative 

1 yr 

2 yr 

3 yr 

3.  Colonial  Industries  .... 

4.  The  Systems  of  Labor 

National  Development 
(1763-1860) 

1.  Revolution  and  Re-organization 

2.  The  Westward  Movement 

3.  Agriculture  ..... 

4.  The  Industrial  Revolution 

5.  Transportation  and  Communica- 

tion   

6.  Labor  Conditions  and  Organiza- 

tion ...... 

7.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  . 

— 

— 

— 

Economic  Development 
(1860-1900) 

1.  The  Civil  War:  the  New  Industrial 

Revolution 

2.  Agriculture 

3.  Business  Consolidation  . 

4.  Transportation  and  Communica- 

tion   

5.  The  Emergence  of  the  Labor  Prob- 

lem   

— 

— 

Academic  Progress  Record 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  English 
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Paper  Used  In  The* Academic  Department 


Class  Record  Book 


Medford  Vocational  School 


Medford,  Massachusetts 


TRIAL  REPORT 


Pupil’s  Name 


Dept. 


The  pupil  whose  name  appears  above  is  on  trial  in  this  department. 


Subject 

Passing 

Failing 

Remarks 

CIVICS 

ENGLISH 

HISTORY 

DRAWING 

MATH. 

SCIENCE 

SHOP 

PASSING 

1.  Good 

2.  Satisfactory 

3.  Doubtful 


FAILING 

1.  Irregular  Attendance 

2.  Carelessness 

3.  Lack  of  Application 

4.  Indifference 

5.  Assignments  not  complete 

6 


This  report  should  be  sent  to  office  at  the  end  of  each 
two  week  period. 

The  minimum  trial  period  is  to  be  six  weeks.  At  this 
the  department  in  which  the  pupil  is  on  trial  should  make  a 
time  report  on  pupil’s  standing. 


Date 


19 


Report  Card  Used  During  The  Try-Out  Period 
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NON-RESIDENT  APPLICATION  Sheet  A 

DAY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

To— MASS.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— Boston 

Note  instructions  and  information  on  reverse  side  of  Sheet  A before 

filling  out. 

I,  M Enrollment,  dismissal  and 

Residing  in  (City)  (Town)  removal  dates : 

(P.  0.  Address)  

Born  in  year month day 

wish  to  enter  the 


on (date)  to  take  course  of 

training  in  

This  application  has  the  approval  of  Parent  or 

Guardian:  

Residing  at  

This  application  has  been  received  and  signed  by 


(City)  (Town)  of. 


Date  of  application. 


(Director) 


s 3 


On. 


Notified  Date 

(to  be  filled  out  by  State  office) 


M 

presented  this  application.  I (do)  (do  not) 
approve  admission.  (If  you  disapprove, 
state  objections  below.) 


Signed  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(City)  (Town)  of Date  of  Signature 


(Follow  procedure  below  and  note  information  on  reverse  side  of  Sheet  A.) 


0)  0> 


The  State  Department  of  Education,  observing  that  the  above  applica- 
tion and  its  approval,  has  been  properly  filled  out,  hereby  approves  said 

application.  The  (Town)  (City)  of 

will  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  tuition  at  the  rate  of 

from  

as  provided  for  in  sections  7,  7A,  and  8 of  chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws, 
and  will  be  reimbursed  therefor  as  provided  for  in  Section  10,  provided  the 
department  is  approved  for  reimbursement. 

(See  sections  7,  7A,  8 and  10,  on  reverse  side  of  this  blank.) 


Sheet  A,  Section  I.  Procedure. — Upon  application  for  admission  the  Director 
of  the  school  shall  fill  out  Section  I,  Sheet  A,  making  at  the  same  time  carbon 
records  on  Section  I of  Sheets  B and  C,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  reserve  (note 
Procedure  written  at  bottom  of  Sheets  B and  C.) 

Sheet  A is  given  to  the  applicant  with  instructions  to  present  it  personally  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  home  town,  so  that  when  filling  out  Sec- 
tion II  the  superintendent  may  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant. 
Section  II,  Procedure. — On  receipt  of  application  the  superintendent  shall  fill 
out  and  sign  this  section  and  return  the  sheet  to  the  director  of  the  school 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  application.  (OVER) 


8m  ( 3 ) -11-45-17287 


Non-Resident  Application-  3 Parts 


•papuadxa  os  junouiB  aioqAV  am  joj  siooqas  Suiuibjj  6D08 
-nqoBssBJM  aqj  jo  saajsiuj  am  J0  3!lc»n<1  i°  aauotssiuiuioa  am 

poaBid  uajpuqa  joj  saaj  uoqm}  qans  SuiABd  suavoj  asjnqunaj  ip?qs  miB0^ 
SX:  am\uaAa  Aub  u.  i«m  ‘RPlAoad  Ipapuadxa  os  JunouiB  aq,  Jl»H 
siooqas  ibuoijb3oa  jam0  u!  uoijun  JOJ  S33I  3u!^Bd  os  SUAV°4  J}  ^ ,.j?n d 

‘papuadxa  os  junouie  am  Jl«M  000  u«m  ss9l  1U9A3  ou  "!  *n<J  S1°OH  ®&h  £ 
ui  uoijmj  J°J  saaj  SuiAnd  sumoj  jo  asna  am  u5  U JOjdBqa  Aq  papiAOjd  s\  sb  juaj 
-xa  aiuBS  eqj  oj  siooqas  qSiq  ui  sjuamjJBdap  iBjnjinoijSB  ui  uoijinj  »J8u  A 
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Note  instructions  and  information  on  reverse 

filling  out. 

I,  M 

Residing  in  (City)  (Town) 

(R.  0.  Address) 

Born  in  year month day 

wish  to  enter  the 

on (date)  to  take  course  of 

training  in  

This  application  has  the  approval  of  Parent  or 

Guardian:  

Residing  at  

This  application  has  been  received  and  signed  by 


side  of  Sheet  A before 

Enrollment,  dismissal  and 
removal  dates: 


(City)  (Town)  of Date  of  application. 


(Director) 
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On. 


Notified  Date 

(to  be  filled  out  by  State  office) 


M 

presented  this  application.  I (do)  (do  not) 
approve  admission.  (If  you  disapprove, 
state  objections  below.) 


Signed  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(City)  (Town)  of Date  of  Signature 


(Follow  procedure  below  and  note  information  on  reverse  side  of  Sheet  A.) 
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The  State  Department  of  Education,  observing  that  the  above  applica- 
tion and  its  approval,  has  been  properly  filled  out,  hereby  approves  said 

application.  The  (Town)  (City)  of 

will  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  tuition  at  the  rate  of 

from  

as  provided  for  in  sections  7,  7A,  and  8 of  chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws, 
and  will  be  reimbursed  therefor  as  provided  for  in  Section  10,  provided  the 
department  is  approved  for  reimbursement. 

(See  sections  7,  7A,  8 and  10,  on  reverse  side  of  this  blank.) 


Sheets  B and  C,  Section  II,  Procedure. — On  receipt  of  Sheet  A with  signature 
of  superintendent,  the  Director  of  the  school  shall  fill  in  Section  II  of'  Sheets 
B and  C,  copying  the  data  from  Sheet  A.  Sheets  A and  B will  be  sent  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Sheet  B will  be  returned  to  the  vocational 
school  with  the  decision  of  the  State  Department,  and  Sheet  A will  be  retained 
as  a record  in  the  State  office.  On  receipt  of  notification  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment’s decision,  Sheet  B can  be  filed  as  a permanent  record,  and  Sheet  C,  hav- 
ing served  its  purpose  as  a temporary  record  of  the  case  during  the  absence 
of  Sheets  A and  B,  may  be  destroyed.  If  Sheet  A is  not  returned  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  within  ten  days  from  date  of  applica- 
tion, the  Director  will  send  Sheets  B and  C to  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  action,  with  statement  why  Sheet  A is  not  returned. 


Non-Resident  Application-  3 Parts. 
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Note  instructions  and  Information  on  reverse  side  of  Sheet  A before 

filling  out. 

I,  M Enrollment,  dismissal  and 

Residing  in  (City)  (Town)  removal  dates : 

(P.  0.  Address)  

Born  in  year month day 

wish  to  enter  the 


on (date)  to  take  course  of 

training  in  

This  application  has  the  approval  of  Parent  or 

Guardian:  

Residing  at  

This  application  has  been  received  and  signed  by 


(City)  (Town)  of Date  of  application. 


(Director) 
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On 


Notified  Date 

(to  be  filled  out  by  State  office) 


M 

presented  this  application.  I (do)  (do  not) 
approve  admission.  (If  you  disapprove, 
state  objections  below.) 


Signed  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(City)  (Town)  of Date  of  Signature 


(Follow  procedure  below  and  note  information  on  reverse  side  of  Sheet  A.) 


The  State  Department  of  Education,  observing  that  the  above  applica- 
tion and  its  approval,  has  been  properly  filled  out,  hereby  approves  said 

application.  The  (Town)  (City)  of 

will  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  tuition  at  the  rate  of 

from  

as  provided  for  in  sections  7,  7A,  and  8 of  chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws, 
and  will  be  reimbursed  therefor  as  provided  for  in  Section  10,  provided  the 
department  is  approved  for  reimbursement. 

(See  sections  7,  7 A,  8 and  10,  on  reverse  side  of  this  blank.) 


Sheets  B and  C,  Section  II,  Procedure. — On  receipt  of  Sheet  A with  signature 
of  superintendent,  the  Director  of  the  school  shall  fill  in  Section  II  of  Sheets 
B and  C,  copying  the  data  from  Sheet  A.  Sheets  A and  B will  be  sent  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Sheet  B will  be  returned  to  the  vocational 
school  with  the  decision  of  the  State  Department,  and  Sheet  A will  be  retained 
as  a record  in  the  State  office.  On  receipt  of  notification  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment’s decision,  Sheet  B can  be  filed  as  a permanent  record,  and  Sheet  C,  hav- 
ing served  its  purpose  as  a temporary  record  of  the  case  during  the  absence 
of  Sheets  A and  B,  may  be  destroyed.  If  Sheet  A is  not  returned  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  within  ten  days  from  date  of  applica- 
tion, the  Director  will  send  Sheets  B and  C to  the  Stato  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  action,  with  statement  why  Sheet  A is  not  returned. 


Non-Resident  Application-  3 Parts 


CITY  OF  MEDFORD 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


REPORT  OF  PUPIL’S  PROGRESS 


NON-RESIDENT 


CITY  OF  MEDFORD 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Report  of 


for  the  School  Year 

September  19 

THROUGH 

June  19 


to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


School  Year,  Sept.,  19  June,  19 

RECORD  OF 


NAME 


DEPARTMENT 


SUBJECTS 

Sept. 

to 

Nov. 

Sept. 

to 

Feb. 

Sept. 

to 

April 

Sept. 

to 

June 

| ACADEMIC  | 

English 

History 

Citizenship  and  Economics 

Hygiene 

| RELATED  | 

Mathematics 

Science 

Drawing 

English 

Physical  Training 

Shop  Work 

— 

Day's  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Times  Dismissed 

Hours  Short  (Cumulative) 

SCALE  OF  MARKING 

A:  Excellent  Total  Credits 

B:  Good 
C:  Fair 

D:  Failure  (may  be  made  up) 

E:  Failure 


Melvin  V.  Weldon 

Director 


PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 


Report  Cards  are  issued  during  November,  February, 
April,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June. 

Credits  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  hours  of  satisfactory 
work  completed  and  are  evaluated  from  marks  daily  re- 
ceived. 3,780  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  One 
credit  represents  one  hour  of  satisfactory  work.  The  re- 
lation between  credits  and  actual  hours  is  fixed  as  follows: 

A work:  Total  hours  plus  ten  per  cent,  additional 

credit. 

B work:  Total  hours  plus  five  per  cent,  additional 

credit. 

C work:  Total  hours. 

D work:  Sixty  per  cent,  of  total  hours. 

E failure:  No  credit. 

Credits  lost  in  any  subject  must  be  made  up. 

The  system  of  marking  is  cumulative.  The  mark  given 
at  the  end  of  each  marking  period  indicates  the  pupil’s 
standing  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  date.  The  final 
mark  in  June,  therefore,  indicates  the  pupil’s  accomplish- 
ment in  each  subject  for  the  entire  year. 

CREDITS  TO  DATE 

Class  I II  III  

The  Signatureof  the  superintendent  in  the  space  below, 
signifies  that  he  has  carefully  examined  this  report. 

Superintendent’s  Signature 
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EMPLOYER  RECORD  MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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Employer  Record,  Placement  Department -Front 
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EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

EMPLOYERS  COMMENTS 

SALARY 

DATE 

TO 

FROM 

TYPE  OF  WORK 

TRADE 

YEAR 

NAME  OF  BOY 
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TRADE  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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Employment  Record,  Placement  Department-  Front 
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ah 


Date  Hourly  wage Total  wage 

Employer 

Kind  of  work 

Date  left 

Reason  for  leaving 


Date Hourly  wage  Total  wage 

Employer 

Kind  of  work  

Date  left  - 

Reason  for  leaving 


Date  Hourly  wage  Total  wage 

Employer 

Kind  of  work  

Date  left 

Reason  for  leaving 


Date  Hourly  wage  Total  wage. 

Employer 

Kind  of  work 

Date  lett  

Reason  for  leaving  


Date.  Hourly  wage Total  wage 

Employer 

Kind  of  work 

Date  left  

Reason  for  leaving  


Employment  Record,  Placement  Department-  Back 


MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

FOLLOW  UP  REPORT 

Name 

Date 

Department 

Employed  by 

Class  of  19 

Progress 

1 lourly  Rate 

Trade 

Skill  Interest 

Co-operation 
Remarks 

Application 

Working  Cert.  Yes No 

Follow  Up  Report  On  The  Graduates  Used  By  The 
Placement  department 
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Use  This  Side  Only  For  Information  Concerning  Ee 
Or  For  Placement  Service  Rendered  To  Individuals  Who  1 


NAME  OF 
INDIVIDUAL 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Probable  Duration 
of  Position 

Age  in  Years 

Where  Trained 

School 

5nd 

Department 

In  Trade 
or  Occupation 

Allied  to  Trade 
or  Occupation 

Outside  of  Trade 
or  Occupation 

In  Trade 
or  Occupation 

Allied  to  Trade 
or  Occupation 

Outside  of  Trade 
or  Occupation 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

• 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Blank  Used  For  Placement  and  Discharge  Report 
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SUPERVISOR’S  REPORT  ON  TRADE  AND  INK 


,ak 


SAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OR  DEPARTMENT. 


Methods  of  Instruction 
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Physical 

Properties 
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Record^ 
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Comments 


Checked 


30 


Department 


Course 


Report  Form  Used  By*  The  State  Supervisors 


•)  I STATE  DIRECTOR 


al 


Notification  of  Resignation,  Disr 

of  Nori-Resi< 

— 

STATE-AIDED  VOCATIONAL  SC 

(To  be  filed  monthly;  do  not  include  t 

School 


(City  or  Town) 


NAME 

Department  or  Course 

Address 

Report  Re-entrances  and  New  Entrances  on  reverse  side  of  blank. 
Return  blank  whether  you  have  any  information  to  submit  or  not. 

BLANK  M. 

1M 


State  Non-Resident  Enrollment  Blank 
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FOUR-WEEKLY  REPORT 


Four  weens  ending for School Dept. 


Report  each  Department  (House 

Room)  Separately. 

Tefal  number  hours  spent  by  members  on 
supervised  project  work 

Whole  Number  Pupils 

School  was  in  session 

davs  of 

hours. 

Sessions  Omitted 

Substitute  teacher  was  present 

days. 

Visits  by  State  Supervisors:  Write  in  the  names  and  give  dates. 


State  Attendance  RecordrFour  Week  Periods-  Front 


Membership 
at  close  of 
last  period 

DATE 

Number  of 
Members 

Number 

Present 

Number  of 
Absences 

Number 
of  Tardi 
nesses 

Number  of 
Dismissals 

Members 

Lost 

Members 

Added 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M . 

/V  M. 

P.  M. 

A M. 

P.  M. 

A . M. 

P.  M 

B. 

G. 

0. 

G. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

| 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Per  Cent 
Attendance 

Aggregate 

Aggregate 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Average 

Average 

State  Attendance  Report.  Pour  eek  Period-Back 
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LIFE  HIST 


SCHOOL:  Medford  Vocational 

1.  Name  of  pupil 

2.  Last 
address 
while  in 

Date  of  birth 

the  school 

PREVIOUS  SCHOOL  RECORD 

3.  Last  school  attended 4.  Years  attended 

5.  Date  of  leaving  6.  Grade  left  7.  Age  at  leaving 

8.  Reason  for  leaving  9.  Rating 


SUBSEQUENT  EMF 


17. 

Year 

18. 

Date 

19. 

Age 

20. 

Address 

21. 

Name  of  Employer 

Address 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

Pupils  Vocational  Record  Card 
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MEDFORD  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
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Pupils  Vocational  Record  Card 
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